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J TEACHING AS A- FINE ART. 


BY PROF, JOHN W. MEARS (OF HAMILTON COLLEGE). 


Teaching falls 80 nearly universally to the 
lot of civilized mam or woman at some period 
of life, that we are all inconsiderate enough 
to set it down among the easiest and most 
artless of all pursuits—‘ not more difficult 
than for a blackbird "tis to whistle.” It is 
not only the first thought of an impecunious 
student during or immediately after his col. 
lege course—one who, by his habits of study 
and cultivated taste and stock of information 
is more or less fitted for the work—but it 
is the resource of the country lass who would 
add a few flounces to her dress or a few rib- 
bons to her bonnet, or would help to pay the 
balance due on her new piano. And, while 
there is a large amount of true teaching abil- 
ity developed ‘under thése circumstances 
whicb would otherwise have remained hid- 
den, and while there is many a hero or hero- 
ine battlirg wiih adverse fortune behind the | 
rustic school-house desk, educating himself 
or herself for severer tasks sOmetimes in the 
highest and broadest spheres of humanity, 
névertheless asa whole, the education o1 their 
pupils, their work as teachérs and their con- 
tributions to the advancement of their pro- 
fession can, at the best, be spoken of with 
hesitancy, and, for the most part, conatitutes 
a mass of rdwness, incompetency, lukewarm- 
ness and carelessness, relieved only by a me- 
chanical attention to drill that brings disre- 
pute upon our profession, and isa heavy clog 
to its progress. Among all the thirty or forty 
thousand teachers of the State of New York 
in high places and in low, how few there are 
who will not, say, in#ke, ‘but who ‘caré to 
make a réputation for excellence as téathers ! 
how few are ambitious to excel in the line of} 
their proféssion! how many crave a reputa- 
tion only as a means of getting on: in the4 
world! to how many the whoie affair ‘is mat. 
ter of irksome drudgery, to be got rid ofthe. 
moment’an opportunity offers! Only about: 
one per cent of the entire number find their 
way to the annual gatherings where the pro- 
tessional spirit is cultivated and means of. 
progress are discussed. The affection, the 
zeal, the enthusiasm, the esprit du corps, 
which the profession deserves are shared in 
by comparatively few. 

But, if it is so largely disparaged by mul- 
titudes as not to be treated as an established 
and honorable pursuit fur a life time, but as 
a mere temporary makeshift for earning a 
living, let it be our object at this time not 
only to indicate its character asa profeasion,. 
bat to set it in a still higher position. Let 
us inquire whether there is not an intrinsic 
worthiness in the work of the teacher which 
allies it with the highest forms of human 
activity, and which demands and justifies the 
conservation of the highest powers to its 
achievement. Limiting the teacher's flela of. 
activity primarily to the intellect of his pu-j 
pils; and “not Goncverning ourselves at present 
with the “physical: or the mora) sides of his 
natare, we yet claim for the true teacher the 


{ 


‘ 


position of an artist, and we wish to contem- avoid all artifice, as education is not an art. | terialof divine abd immortal quality, made 


plate teaching as a fine art. 

The fine arts are those methods by which a 
lofty imagination skilfully embodies its con- 
ceptions in sensible form, chiefly in sculpture 


quirements ; since its results are not directly 


that in true teaching the activity is essential 
ly of the same elevated order, and that the 
results are the grander because they are not 
materia] and perishable as are the highest 
works of art. ‘I do not care to claim any great 
originality or noveliy for this idea. More 
than acentury ago a great contest was waged 
in Europe with a view tothe entire reorgan- 
ization of the. teacher's functions. Before 
that time a system founded on repression and 
severity had prevailed. The attempt was ra- 
ther to subdue what was evil to discourage 
and regulate disorderly tendencies and to 
communicate what was authoritative than 
truly to educate. It was the result of the 
rigidity of Jesuitism blended with the false 
humility of Pietism. As a specimen of the 
style of teaching at one time prevalent in Eu- 
rope I quote the following from Jean Paul 
(Levana, p. 895) : 

“ Among all schoolmasters I say it is a rare 
and difficult thing to finda John Jacob Han- 
berle. Which of us can boast, like H., of 
having administered during his schoolmas- 
tership of fifty-one years and seven months 
911,527 strokes of che cane and 124,000 of the 
-rod ; also 20,989 blows with the ruler; not 
only 10,135 boxes on the ear, but also 7,905 
tugs at the same .oenber ; and a sum total of 
»1,115,800 blows with the knuckles on the 
jhead? And did he not threaten the rod to 
1,707 children who did not receive it, and 
make 777 kneel upon round peas, and 681 
upon a sharp-edged piece of wood, to which 
are to be added a corps of 5,001 riders on the 
wooden horse. For if any one had done this, 
why did he not keep an account of his blows 
like. Hauberle, from whom alone we have to 
learn this interesting intelligence, as from a 
flogging diary or martyrologium, or Imperial 
School Flogging Journal? But I fear most 
teachers only deserve the contemptuous sur- 
name of Cesarius, who was called the mild 
because he suffered no one to receive more 
than six and thirty lashes.”’ 

In these hands teaching was an artifice ra- 
ther than an art. But.it had the great ad- 
vantage of a distinct, clearly defined purpose. 
A result was sought. Origine] corruption 
was to be crushed, original darkness was to 
be enlightened. It was teaching at a mark, 
however insufficient and misplaced that mark 
might be—and it was in opposition to this 
one-sided and disheartening method that one 
of the most distinguished and mogt orthodox 
of German theologians of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, John. A. Bengel, declared that “ It is 
not necessary that we should trouble our. 





the simplest method is the best. We must 


| tions, and the water will run of itself.”— | 
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.. The welldigger only removes obstruc- | in the image of God 


Nor has this view of the dignity and trac 


| (Hagenbash, 18th and 19th Centuries, vol. 1,| nature of the teacher's Calling ever ceased to 


p. 287.) influence educators. Pedagogi¢s, bay# Rosen 


and painting, to which may be added archi Here.the function of the teacher is reduced | Kranz, as a science busies itself with devel- 
tecture, music and belles lettres. I do not |almost:to zero. Soon after, the world went | oping a priori, the idea of educativn “in the 
claim that teaching literally fulfils these re-| into raptures. over Rousseau’a Emile, and | wiversality and necessity of that Méa, but”’ 


came to contemplate the individual man as|** &D art, it is the convert’s ihdividualizing ° 


perceptible to the..senses ;—but I do claim | needing rather'to be.untaught the artificiali- of this abstract ideain any given case. It is 


ties of civilization and to be helped back to- | exactly in doing this that the educator may 
wards primitive simplicity, when Rousseau’s | show himselfinventi ve and creative, anid that 
authority “ had fixed as.an almost unlimited | pedagogic talent can distinguish itsell. The 
axiom in. French.ana German pedagogies | Word “ art” is here used in the game way as 
that man is by nature good;” all which was itused when we say the art of war, the art 
not so absurd.or surprising if we remember of government, etc.; and rightly, for we are 
the repressive monastic extremes against talking about the possibility of the realiza- 
which.it wasa reaction. That man is. not/| tion of the idea.”—Pedagogics. 

by.mature, good, Rousseau, in his own Con. | It is evident, then, if the teacher is to be 
tessions, abundantly testifies. But there is} #0 artist, that he must first of all have a 
modoubt that. his views of education were | distinct and exalted aim. He must know 
the occasion of great and salutary retorm, re- | what he intends to do; he must lave a sci- 
sembling in this respect the essays of David ence of teaching. Shall it be the m-.nkish ’ 
Hume, published about the same time, in the | Tepression of the middle ages, or th+ easy 
domain of speculative philosophy. It was | indulgence of the reaction under the in" uence 
| Pestalozzi who seized the valuable and prac- | of Rousseau, or the firm but elastic guidance 
tical elements in Rousseau and made them | of an intelligent entity such as was pro |ximed 
effective and controlling forces in the whole | by Pestalozzi, called “a schoolmaster o! the 
subsequent history of education. It was he | humanrace?” Shall teaching be education ? 
who recalled education to its real work as| Shall it be adherence to a mechani-a/ rou- 
implied in the word itself, who bade educa. | tine, a dry drill, making each dry the coun. 
tors see in the constitution of the mind a key | terpart of its..predecessor ? Shall it .be a 
to the nature of their work, who recognized | mere text book memorizing, an indiscriminat 
and honored a self-active reality in the pu- | oaerning method? Or, in avoldance ol this 
pil, and who, in place of despotism and cruel- | ¢xtreme of rigidity, how shall it eacap6 the 
ty on the one band, and of artificial inven- opposite of an easy familiarity, a superficial 
tions, prizes, &c. on the other, proclaimed the unimpressive merely entertaining conversa- 
consciousness of increased intellectual vigor | tion between teacher and pupil, as if upon a 
and affectionate regard for the teacher the level of dignity and attainments with each 
best stimulants to..exertion.. “From his| other ? 

| time,” says,Rosenkranz, “dates popular ed-_ Difficult as it may he to maintain, the artist 
ucation, the. effort for the intellectual and | teacher knowg that his place Is between these 
mora] elevation ,of the hitherto neglected at, | extremes. , Indeed, the very apme of his art 
omistic human being of the non-property- | is to hold his place succegsfully in that middle 
holding multitude. There shall in future be | ground where authority and superiority, the 
no dirty, hungry, ignorant, awkward and | Tight to control and to guide are recognized, 
thankless, will-less mass, devoted alene to an | 20 less than the free persqnality,to which 
animal exisience. The possibility of culture they are to be applied. It is the. vigorous 
and independent self support shall be open to | 8nd wholesome action of one will ypon an- 
every one, because he isa human being and other will, not unlike nor hostile, but inferior 
a citizen of the commonwealth.” | in culture and “development, yet roused to 


Here then the true function of the teacher | PTOgTessive action in response to that of the 
emerges. No longer a mere artivan restrain- superior will. 


selves about many maxims of education ; for 


ing and compelling a deformed and essen- 
tially rebellious nature, he is neither, on the 
other hand, a mere mechanical liberator of 
that which is toshape and develope itself; 
he is the true educator, awakening, stimulat- 
ing, enlightenimg.a free personality ; meas- 
uring and judging of his own activity by the 
reaction. of his. pupil's mind, working with 
the highest aims upenithe noblest material, 
discerning ‘and developing with patient and 
skillful strokes and with sustained enthusi- 
asm the angel or the Herenles in the block ; 
but the-bleck. in this..case it imcomparably 
more precious and more susceptible than the 
marbles of Paros and. Carrara, more varied 
and exquisite than the rarest gem that ever 
came under the cameo cutter’s blade, a ma- 








If we should describe maze, definitely . the 
artist teacher's aim, we shouldsay it waa te 
invigorate and refine to the highest degree, 
in harmony. with each other and in subordin- 
ation to the law of God, the.whole circle of 
human. faculties, moreespecially the intellec- 
tual,and to supply to each its..true and ap- 
propriate objects...If you.remark, that. this 
leaves no room for so called practical aims in 
education, I might answer that I am speaking 
of the artist teacher and not of a trainer of 
bread winners, honorable as this work in ita 
place may be. But, I had rather claim,.that 
the systematic and symmetrical training of 
the whole man is the true preparation for any 
special jine of activity, and.is .thepefore the 
most practical by far of all methods of edu- 
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cation. The artist teacher is fitting his pupil 
to be a merchant far better than the so called 
commercial college; to be a farmer far 
better than the agricultural college ; to be an 
investigator of nature far better than the 
scientific school, for he is bringing out the 
full and rounded manhood upon which alone 
with safety can the specialities ot practical 
life be induced. What is the merchant, the 
farmer, the scientist, if underneath be nota 
manhood trained at least in equipoise with 
the special tendency ? What is the body if 
hand or foot or eye be specially trained with- 
out reference to the condition of the whole ? 
What dependence can be placed upon the 
specially trained members? What could be 
expected of the oarsman in a regatta who had 
concentrated all his training upon the mus- 
cles of his arms ? 

I hear from some educator the dictum that 
we must educate our pupils for the agein 
which we live. But a rounded; invigorated, 
morally sound manhood is what this and 
every age most needs. ‘ What is educated 
lor the age,” says Jean Paul, (Levana, p, 

57) “ will be worse than the age.” e 

The artist teacher has his ideal. He would 
train and strengthen the knowing powers by 
giving them o! jects worthy to be known, 
and by requiring accuracy ol knowledge; in 
which process memory, as au important part 
of the knowing powers, must necessarily have 
a large place; he would quicken and disci- 
pline judgment and reason by problems in 
number and by language, and especially by 
the comparison of languages; he would di- 
rect, for he will not often have to arouse, the 
image making power, by dispensing with 
outward helps and calling into action the 
mind’s own conceptions of the truth to be 
conveyed, as well as by familiarizing it with 
the richest and noblest works of imagination. 
Here the artist teacher will himself prove 
the better guide, since his very teaching is 
an attempt to realize the ideal and exalted 
conception of his ownmind. And one of the 
best and most clearly intended uses of the 
imagination he will show his pupil is to 
cherish an ideal of life,of duty and of pro- 
fessional activity ever rising above the best 
level of actual attainment. There is, in fact, 
no more practical power than the imagina- 
tion. The perceptive faculties will be culti- 
vated by the study and classification of nat- 
ural objects and by drawing. The taste and 
esthetic faculty, by drawing and familiarity 
with pure and beautiful objects in their true 
order and relationship. But the key to all 
these processes lies in this, that the pro- 
cesses, the books, the natural objects, the 
reading, writing and arithmetic, the lan- 
guages and the drawing are not for their own 
sake but for the intellectual being on whom 
they are employed. They are little more 
than the ladder, the horses, the bars, weights 
and pulleys of the gymnasium—of no ac— 
count in themselves, but only as the system 
of the gymnast, rests against them, and so 
forms itself in increasing symmetry and 
vigonr. They belong to the temporary 
and providential expedients by which the 
immortal spirit may at least be started on 
that career of growth and expansion which 
shall be continued in some loftier department 
of God’s university above*. 

Not indeed that these books, these sci- 
ences, these natural objects, have no value tn 
real life, but that, to the teacher, they are 
above all things educational apparatus, It 
is not they, but the youth’s mind and nature, 
his development and culture, it is what they 
help him to become, that constitutes their 
chief and extraordinary interest. Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby said,“ It was not knowledge but 
the means of gaining knowledge that he had 
to teach. You come here,” he said, “ not to 
read, but to learn how to read. (Stanley s 
Life, pp. 98, 101.) 

Hence it should not be the highest concern 
of the teacner to be provided with such and 
such epparatus, and with such a line of text- 
books. Nor must we conclude that the ele- 


Jean Paul, Levana, p 40, 


gant architecture aud elaborate appoint- 
ments or our modern school-houses, will se- 
cure us a style of education proportionably 


Comly’s Spelling Book, I had rather by far 
iny child should go to the log school house, 
and sit on hard benches without backs, if 
the teacher had some soul for his work, some 
enthusiasm for his art, some genuine, gener- 
ous sympathy for the struggling, opening, 
wayward natures before him: than to the 
most perfectly contrived and lavishly fur- 
nished of all the buildings exhibited or rep- 
resented in the Centennial Exhibition, if amid 
all this parade of dead materials the teacher 
artist was not there. Let us have both by 
all means: (enthusiasm in the teacher, per- 
fection in his instruments. But if we cannot 
have both, may a kind Providence preserve 
to us the former. A genuine alive teacher 
is worth tons fof text-books, and miles and 
miles of modern improved school houses and 
halls of science. 

Enthusiasm in the teacher! Enthusiasm— 
a word on which some would cast suspicion. 
As well might they give a bad name to any 
of the great motors of wind, steam, water or 
electricity, because they sometimes break out 
in irregular, monstrous and devastating 
manifestations. Enthusiasm, not in thirty 
years hearing has the word lost its charm to 
my ears. It speaks of youthful energy, 
and glow and ideality ; of the halo of fresh 
imagination cast about the common places of 
life and wok: of ardor and momentum 
sweeping down obstacles, and communicat- 
ing itself as a rare magnetism in a wide cir- 
cle of influence. Happy the man whose en- 
thusiasm will bear transporting from stage 
to stage of advancing life. But almost re- 
pulsive is the youthful nature that shows no 
signs of its presence. To such our topic can 
have but small interest, and of little or no 
amount nay perhaps an utter impossibility 
is the rise of an ideal in a soul without en- 
thusiasm, A true artist conception of the 
elements of human nature, as it lies open be- 
fore the plastic hand of the educator must 
almost neceesarily carry with it that high 
and joyous degree of interest which we call 
enthusiasm. 

This then brings us to the second aspect 
of our topic; the first being the conception 
of the ideal, and the second its execution. 
We are here at the act of teaching itself— 
teaching asa fine art. And here let me go 
back to the earliest if not the greatest ex- 
ample of the famous Teacher in the history 
of education—I mean to Socrates especially, 
as he is presented to us in the dialogues of 
his greater pupil Plato. The pupil’s pres- 
entation of his master comes to us in the form 
of dialogue, a true copy of the master’s style. 
Hence, as Schleiermacher points out in his in 
troduction to the dialogues, it was not the 
mere communication or infusion of knowl- 
edge from one mind into another that was 
sought. For this could be more readily at- 
tained in the form of unbroken discourse. 
This would limit activity chiefly if not wholly 
to the teacher, the pupil remaining simply 
in a receptive frame of mind. But the form 
of dialogue is deliberately preferred as that 
which truly living instruction must have and 
as one fairly representing the method of the 
master himself. gIt wag the Sophists who 
used long and continous discourses, against 
which Plato represents his teacher as pro- 
testing. In orval instruction says Schleier- 
macher, the teacher standing in the presence 
of the learner and in living communication 
with him, can tel] every moment what he 
understande and what not, and thus assist 
the activity of his understanding when it 
fails. A sentence orally delivered says 
Socrates in one of the dialogues (Phedrus 27 
b, ¢.) may always be defended by its author, 
while the written sentence, like a painting, 
stands mute and can make no answer to the 
further inquiries and objections. 


The secret of this dialogistic form, then, 
is found in its adaptedness to answer the 








high aims of the true teacher to secure and 


superior to the age of log structures and | 


direct the needed activity of the minds. Th 
dialogues of Plato are the embodiment of 
that living contact of the teacher’s mind 
with that of his pupil in which true teaching 
consists. It is that assistance—delicate, pa- 
tient, sagacious, steady, which tends upon 
and assists at the birth of thoughts, and 
which Socrate calls midwifery. 

Impulse and method, a movement anda 
way to move, these says Schleiermacher (In- 
trod. p. 59 English Trans-) where the con- 
stant and ever unchanging element in all 
the conversations of Socrates, or to use the 
terms of-art again, the teachers activity must 
be creative and plastic. He must start and 
keep going the activity of the scholar, he 
must waken, not indeed create the pupil’s 
powers. He must deliver the feebly strug- 
gling mind and set it upon its career, he must 
accelerate, if it continues to halt, its hardy 
progress. This communication of impulse is 
eminently a personal work ; eminently a 
matter of sympathy. Rarely can it come 
from the printed page or from the purely one 
sided and formal lecture. Even the truths of 
the Books of Books must be brought home to 
us by personal influences, divine and human, 
before they give a decided impulse to our 
characters. There is no set of rules for thus 
arousing the thinking soul, for startling the 
contented dweller in its dark house, to un- 
bolt the closed blinds and to let in the gold- 
en light and electric thrill of knowledge. 
Dead letters cannot help you reach living 
spirit. But let the teacher never forget that 
until this awaking takes place and only to 
long as it lasts, has he any material on which 
as an artist to work. He may go through 
his dull routine, the machinery of recitations 
may grind on and on, and a certain work not 
ignoble or nseless may be done and marked 
and reported, and pay may be drawn and 
wealth and titles may be given, but the ideal 
is vanished, the teacher as an artist not 
there. 


No teacher can expect to communicate 
this impulse and call out his material unless 
he is, in measure, what he wishes his scholars 
to be. No spring of sympathy can be touch- 
ed by one who discredits his own ideal in 
the eyes of his pupils, and that warm attach- 
ment and earnest purpose in regard to an 
ideal which I have called enthusiasm, will 
make itself felt along a thousand cords. It 
is itself the very element in the scholar’s 
mind which you wish to arouse. It is self- 
propagating. It need not be demonstrative, 
obstrusive, adverse to strict discipline. It 
may do no more than clothe and commend 
his ideal as with a becoming garment, mak- 
ing the teacher in all his activity the centre 
of a powerful and indefinable attraction. 

This then is the creative element in our 
teacher artist’s activity. It isthe awakening 
of aspiration in some hitherto dormant or 
sluggish nature. It is achieving the po:si- 
bility of effective word on the teacher's part. 
There is something now forhimtoform, His 
plastic activity may now begin, and go for- 
ward only upon the same condition on which 
it began, namely the self-activity of the 
scholar’s mind. Here also we turn back to 
that renowned teacher of Athens, and his 
still more famous pupil. More Socratic than 
Socrates, more ofa dialectrician and more of 
an original thinker, it was Plato’s chief ob- 
ject to conduct every investigation in such 
a manner as to drive the inquirer to an on- 
ward and self-originated conception of the 
thought in view or to recognize his own ig- 
norance. Hence, you do not find him laying 
down distinctly in words the final object of 
the investigation, with which many stadents 
would gladly rest content, rather he so sug- 
gests it that the mind is reduced to the 
necessity ot seeking it, and it put in the way 
of finding it, for itself. Hence the whole 


course of his teaching is bestrewn with hints, 
fragments, symbols, contradictions even, 
which are at once goads and guides, stirring 
up, arresting, capturing and encouraging 
even when puzzling the mind of the respond- 





ent. Thus he teaches the pupil to find out 





what unconscious!y, potentially, he already 
knows: shows him how a new degree of 
knowledge is but the explicating of what 
was implied on past knowledge; how the 
new and strange particular is contained on 
the old and familiar general proposition ; or 
shows him how the old and admitted truth 
fails to square with the new assertion, and 
so helps him to detect and judge his own 
mistakes and to realize his own ignorance. 
This is the Socratic method which teaches 
the pupil to teach himself. Hearan example 
fit. 

Socrates would convince Alcibiades in op- 
position to materialist views, that the mind 
isthe man. Hef abstains from laying this 
down as a proposition to be proved, and offers 
no connected argument. He begins by ask- 
ing whether he who uses a thing and the 
thing used are not altogether different ; and 
then, Alcibiades being reluctant to answer 
positively, asks again more specifically; a cur- 
rier does he not use a cutting knife, is he 
different from the instrument he uses? Alcibd. 
Most certainly. Socr. In like manner, the 
lyrist,—is he he not different from the lyre 
he plays on? Alcib. Undoubtedly. Soer. 
This then was whatI asked you just now,— 
does not he who uses a thing seem to you al 
ways different from the thing used? Alcib 
Very different. Socr. But the currier, does 
he cut with his instrument alone, or also 
with hishands? A/cib. Also with his hands. 
Soer. He then uses his hands? Alcib. Yes. 
Socr. We are agreed then that he that 
usesa thing and the thing used are dif- 


ferent? Alcib. Weare. Socr. And inhis 


work he uses also his eyes? Alcib. Yes. 
Soer. The currier and lyrist therefore are 
different from.the hands and the eyes with 
which they work? Alcib. Soit seems. Soer. 
Now then does not a man use his whole 
body? Alcib. Unquestionably. Socr. But 
we are agreed that he that uses and that 
which is used are different? Alcid. Yes. 
Socr, A man ig therefore different from his 
body? Alcib. Solthink. Socr. What then 
is the man? Alcidb. [ cannot say. Soer. 
You can at least say that the man is that 
which uses the body? Alcid. ‘I'rue. Sver, 
Now does anything use the body but the 
mind? Aleib. Nothing. Socr. The mind 
is therefore the man? Alcib. The mind 
alone. 

Thus the conclusion as well as every step 
of the process employed by the teachar is the 
work of the pupil’s own thonght. The teach- 
er, a step or two ahead of the pupil encour- 
ages him to take every step also for him- 
self; as the momentary necessities of the 
case demand varies, slackens, repeats, re- 
turns upon his movements, never leaving 
the pupil until he sees him upon firm 
ground. 

So the mother bird lures her young to 
fly. She perches upon a neighbouring twig 
and invites the young fledgling to her side, 
She flies back and forth giving the pupil his 
lesson. She stops by his side and caresses 
him and flies again to the perch. The perch 
itself is not the great object, she might carry 
him thither. Itis to develope his power of 
flight. Bye and bye the weak wings are 
spread and with a clumsy but sucessful ef- 
fort the bird is at her side. Another and a 
remoter twig is now tried with the same re- 
sults. Each time the wings grow stronger 
until the power of flight is fully at ained and 
at length his joyous course is over the whole 
broad compass of wood, and field, ani mea- 
dow, and through the expanse of heaven it- 
self. “ Methods of instruction” says Supt. 
Wickersham, of Penna., in his book on that 
subject, “should be suggestive ; should prompt 
pupils ‘o earnest self exertion. Facts should be 
communicated in such a manner as to suggest 
other facts; one effoit in reasoning stimulate to 
other efforts; one trial of strength induce 
other trials ; one difficulty overcome excites 
an ambition to triumph over other difficul: 
ties. The teacher should create ipter- 
est in study, incite curiosity promote in- 
quiry prompt investigation,j inspire self- 
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confidence, give hints, make suggestions, 
tempt pupils on to try their strength and 
test their skill.” p 74. 

Of Dr. Arnold of Rugby it is said, 
that his whole method was founded up 
on the principle of awakening the intel- 
lect of every individual boy. Hence it wa» 
his practice to teach by questioning. As 
a general rule he never gave information 
except as a kind of reward for an answer. 
His explanations were as short as possible, 
enough to dispose of the difficulty and no 
more: and his questions were of a kind to 
call the attention of the boys to the real 
point of every subject, to disclose to them 
the exact boundaries of what they knew or 
did not know, and to cultivate a habit of col- 
lecting facts, but of expressing themselves 
with facility and of understanding the prin- 
ciples on which their facts rested. Thus the 
greater part of his instructions were inter- 
woven with the processes of their own minds ; | 
there was a coutinual reference to their 
thoughts. He was evidently working not 
for, but with them, His object was to set 
them right not by correcting them at once, 
but either by gradually helping them on to 
a true answer,or by making the answer of 
the advanced part of the class the medium 
for communicating instruction. Stanley ad 
le: possessing enthusiasm for his work, Dr. 
Arnold succeeded in arousing the same quali- 
ty in his pupils, while by his Socratic method 
he successfully directed and trained the en 
ergies which he had aroused. 

These then are the elements—for my limits 
forbid my going further than the elements— 
of the teacher-artist’s faulty. He must grasp 
an ideal ; he must be capable of enthusiasm ; 
these are his subject qualities. In the pupil, 
he must be capable of kindling enthusiasm, 
and he must manage and manipulate him as 
self-active, ever to higher and truer degrees 
of self-activity ; these are his object qualities. 
He who posseses the former named of these 
qualities will not rest until he finds himself 
in some measure at least attaining the let- 
ter. Theteacher’« soul within him will actu- 
alize itself. The school room will be a 
studio, where if genius with her divinations, 
and marvellous instincts, and daring concep- 
tions does not clear all obstacles at a bound, 
that counterpart of genius and indispensable 
ally in every true work of art an invincibfe 
patience, a tireless industry, will, step by 
step, work out its great achievements. If, 
as Addison says, ‘* education is to the human 
soul what sculpture is to the block of mar- 
ble,” surely the unsparing pains taken by 
the sculptor as stroke by stroke, and touch 
by touch. he gradually fashions the stone in- 
to forms of gface and nobleness aad beauty, 
are but an emblem of the faithful and loving 
toil with which through weeks and through 
months the teacher artist labours to trans- 
form his infinitely more precious and more 
susceptible material into conformity with 
his own ideal of character. 

I hope I have not drawn one of those un- 
practical pictures of professional excellence 
which can only be a grief and a burden up- 
on the consciences of those who choose to en- 
tertain it. I would not have the teacher 
breaks his heart with anxiety for the unat- 
tainable, ‘To charge ourselves with the 
blame of the failares which occur in the 
sphere of our labours is often needless cruel- 
ty and rank i:justice to ourselves. It is the 
lot of those whose aim is high to meet with 
disappointmets, Fellow teachers; let us 
not forget that we too are going to school. 
Perhaps we are enjoying the very best train- 
ing of our whole lives. Permit me to name 
one lesson which the exigencies of our pos- 
ition is commending to us perhaps more taan 
anything. “If any man lack wisdom let 
him ask of God, that giveth to all men liberal- 
ly and upbraideth not ; and it shall be given 
him.” 
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Rev. Dr. Guyler has been at Saratoga, and 
from that place has been writing letters to 


speaks of the lawyers. and how ceremovious 
he is with the Ministers. Why the differ- 
ance? “I meet some well known faces at 
the springs before breakfast. Evarts, Stough 
ten, and Van Cott represent the bar in the 
gathered groups. Dr. Burchard, Dr. Bud! 
ington, Dr. Fewsmith and a score or two 
more. represent the pulpit.” 


Kindergarten Training, or The 


Science of the New Education. 
By Mrs. Louise Po.Lock, Washington, 


J D.C. 


It is a fitting time, that at the opening of a 
new century, we should lay aside old and in- 
efficient methods of every kind, and eagerly 
grasp at the new and joyous method of train- 
ing the rising generation, in a better way 
than we have been educated ourselves. 

Who can describe the enthusiasm, the de- 
light of those who recognize the fact, that 
Frederick Froebel the inventor of the Kin- 
dergarten system of education, by devoting 
fifty years of his life to study out the de- 
mands of child-life in the threefold capacity 
of its physical, *tellectual, and spiritual 
nature, and practicaly demonstrating and 
carrying out his ideas on the subject; has 
given us the key to unlock for us the prec- 
ions boon, which shall make life so much 
more valuable and joyous to all, and will 
inevitably reduce to a great degree, the 
amount of suffering and misery surrounding 
us. 

One of the highest results attainable by 
moral culture, is t» make goodness and duty 
agreeable. This is what the Kindergarten 
does ; when love, goodness and usefulness is 
once awakened: later in life it will help to 
overcome all difficulties, and conquer what 
is naturally disagreeable. Our common 
schools have no such results to exhibit. The 
effects of the common system, have in many 
cases been disastrous, more especially to the 
youngest pupils. 

The pressure of book learning upon the 
brain, bas been such, that thousands of edu. 
cated children have had nearly all inherent 
talent and originality, crushed out of them. 
Mere book-learning has been the bane of our 
school system and no wonder we meet with 
more conceit, and unreasonable prejudice 
against simple and positive truths and facts, 
from men who have enjoyed all the advan- 
tages of what has been considered the very 
best of education; than from those who re. 
cejved the best part of their early education, 
through an affectionate study of nature, and 
who were doubtless blessed in having had a 
wise and loving parent or friend, to train 
them early in habits of observation, and to 
encourage their inborn spirit of inquiry. 

For a child’s mind in an inexbaustable 
source of curiosity, and every fact it receives, 
becomes a part of itself. Facts are better 
than names, and things are better than 
words. 

When we know what a thing is, then the 
conversation we hear, all that we observe 
around us, and the books we read in later 
years, are full of meaning and interest, and 
life is immensely more valuable and enjoy- 
able. There area thousand facts of creation, 
which a child ought to know, before it has 
passed out of childhood, of which most men 
know nothing, so defective has been their 
training. “Of new practices that have grown 
up during the last few years, the most im- 
portant is, the systematic culture of the pow- 
ers of observation. After long ages of blind- 
ness men are at last seeing that the spon- 
taneous activity of the observing faculties in 
children, has a meaning anda use. What 
was once thought mere purposless a¢tion, or 
play, or mischief, as the case might be, is now 
being recognized as the process of acquiring 
a knowledge, on which all after knowledge 
is based. The education of the senses neg- 
lected, and all after education partakes of a 
drowsiness, a weariness, an insufficiency 
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consider it, we shall find that exhaustive ob- | strength, quicker and clearer intellects, and 
servation is an element in all great successes. | a more lovabie and loving spirit for the ris 
It is not to artists, naturalists, and men of | ing generation, the children of our laboring 
science only, that it is needful ; it is not only | classes. would not have to go much longer 
that the skilful physician depends on it for | without this blessed institution: to grow up 
correctness of his diagnosis, and that to the stiffjointed, uncouth, discontented, shunning 
good engineer, it is so important that some | work like a curse. mere drudges, without 
years in the workshop are : rescribed for him ; : originality, or aspiration. Besides this the 
but we may see that the philosopher Spencer | public Kindergarten would prove to be a 
also, is fundamentally, one who observes the | great saving of funds to the State, eventual- 
relationships of things, which others had | ly, by lesssening the expenses of the prisons, 
overlooked, and that the poet too, is one who | alms-houses and reform schools, which will 
sees the fine facts in nature, which al! recog- | never be filled by human beings, who in the 
nize, when pointed out, but did not uotice | Kindergarten, learned to love order, industry 





before.” 

Nothing is plainer to a careful observer of 
the child’s nature, than the desire of the 
young mind to observe and imbibe all its 
surroundings, with all its senses, simultane- 
ously. It wishes to see, hear, and feel all 
beautiful, joyful, and pleas:nt things, and 
strives to reproduce them, so far as its limited 
faculties will admit. 

For this reason, the Seteemeen system | 
provides those objects in which the general 
quality of things is shown in perfect distinct- 
ness, in order thereby to give clear and last- 
ing perceptions to the child’s mind. These 
objects are such as can be easily manipulated 
with the limited strength of the child, that 


their use, and put in the way of making ex- 
periments in regard to facts and results in 
the physical world, which are thus made to 
serve him for his first physical experiments. 
Froebel best proves his perfect comprehen- 
sion of the natural process of the child’s 
mental development, when he affirms, that 
the childs instincts should have free choice 
within certain limits, and allows him to 
manipulate the things destined for the pro- 
duction of changes, according to his own 
choice. In this way the child is led to give 
attention to the objects formed, because he 
regards them as his own handiwork, and re- 
joices in what he is able to do. Of all the 
changes taking place, the most significant, is 
the growing desire to make acquisition of 
knowledge pleasant, instead of painful. There 
is an opinion constantly extending, that an 
appetite for any kind of knowledge, shows 
that the unfolding mind has become fit to 
assimilate it, and needs it for the purpose of 
growth, and that on the other hand, the dis- 
gust felt towards any kind of knowledge is a 
sign, that it is either prematurely presented, 
or that it is presented in an indigestible 
form. Hence the efforts to make early edu 


ing ; hence, also the lectures on play, and the 
defense of nursery, shyness, and fairy tales. 

“The child’s natural desire for variety, 
should be indulged,” says M. Marcel, “and 
the gratification of his curiositv, should be 
combined with his improvment.” 

The school-room should no longer, be 
simply a place where knowledge is taught 
apart from its application to life, but it should 
prepare the young for the practical every 
day life and work of their earthly existence. 
Rather than to commit to memory, the young 
child should prefer, and in the Kindergarten 
is encouraged to reproduce the images and 
perceptions it acquires, and is led to embody 
them in an externa! form, thus making them 
more clear to himself. If then we have ab. 
served, that a child encouraged in his natura) 
impulses, and early traiped by parental in- 
fluence to the observation of nature, without 
many later advantages of education, has in 
many instances grown up to be one of our 
noblest and most useful men, and benefactor 
of his race, what might we not expect if to 
every one was aceorded the early systematic 
training in accordance with nature, which 
Froebel makes use cf in the Kindergarten, 
and add to this in later years, all the advan. 
tages of a scientific education! There is no 
doubt, it the community could be made to 
understand clearly, the beneficial effects that 
would follow the universal introduction of 





the kindergarten into our public schools, in 


which it is impossible to cure. Indeed, if we , the matter of securing better health and 
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he may become acquainted with them by | 


cation amusing, and all education interest- | 


andart. I feel convinced that the surest 


and quickest way to make people understand 
j and appreciate Froebel’s Kindergarten sys 


jee is to have this system, as adapted tothe 
nursery, introduced as a specia) department, 
| to be tenght to the young ladies in every 
| Normal Institute, and higher Female Insti- 
tute, and Seminary in the country. For in 
his course ot “Lessons to mothers and nurses,” 
Froebel has embodied the most important 
| ideas of his educational system. It is the 
| starting poimt for an education according to 
natures laws and shows how all the germs 
of human endowment, have to be matured 
and assisted to produce a full, and healthy 
development. 

Dr. Channing says. ~No office can com- 
pare in importance with that of training the 
| child, yet how many mothers assume it with- 
| out any preparation.” 

Well may Herbet Spencer ask, “ What is 
to be expected, when one of the most intricate 
of problems is undertaken by those who 
have given scarcely a thought, as to the 

| principles on which its solution depends? Is 
the unfolding of a human being, so sim- 
ple a process, that any one may assume and 
regulate it, without any preparation what- 
ever? Is it not almost criminal to make no 
provision for such a task ?” 

Let Directors and Presidents of Female In- 
stitutes of learning, and for Orphans, medi- 
tate upon the subject, and realize that ina 
great degree they are responsible, if the 
young and conscientious mother’s heart is 
filled with anxiety; and weak in her sense 
of utter helplessness and ignorance, cries out 
“Oh for the money and precious time I have 
spent at boarding school, without having re. 
ceived any of the instruction and special 
training that I ought to have had, to fit me 
for the holy mission of being a mother, and 
the first education of my immortal] treasure! 
How gladly would I give up, it seems to me, 
all I ever learned in the way of accomplish- 
ments, for the sake of knowledge how to 
bring up my children in the best possible 
manner.’’ Many valuable books have been 
written on the subject of education, but no 
one has done so much to study out the three- 
fold nature of the child, and to find out the 
right means of nourishing and developing 
this physical, intellectual and spiritual nature 
as Frederick Froebel, the inventor of the 
| Kindergarten system, 
| I tee) personally, a deep sense of gratitude 
| to this profound thinker, and student of the 
human soul ; who devoted his life to serve his 
master, by serving humanity. Let us wel- 
come the light he has shed upsn our path, 
and allow ourselves to be guided by it, and 
the result will be most beneficial and bliss- 
ful to the child, the family, and the commun- 
ity. 

For New York, Boston, Washington, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, and other large cities of 
the United States, are special Kindergarten 
Normal Schools established, where ladies 
can prepare to become teachers, or when any 
study the system, as adapted to the nursery. 
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J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


In his best stories the author delights in 
couutry scenes, and his best interiors are 
those of rural farm-houses. This taste he 
seems so have come by naturally, for his 
father was brought up on a farm in West- 





woreland N. Y., by John Townsend, for 
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whom his son was named. ‘In 1811: the fath- 
er set out with his household ‘goods ‘in an ox- 
sled; he crossed the Genessee River, where 
Rochester now stands, where there was then 
but one house, and settled at Ogden, eight 
miles farther west; building a log hut, in 
which the hero of this sketch was born, on 
the 1%th of september, 1827, the youngest 
but one of-a family of nine childreu. 

His ‘father was ‘a fine singer and a capital 
story teller, with a faculty for rhyming his 
narratives a8 fastas composed. He died 
when John was sixteen years nld. ‘The son 
had led.the usual life of a farmer’s boy, go- 
ing te school about one half of the year and 
wurking hard the rest of the time ; but his 
heart was not in bis work; his longing for 
an education }was amiong his earliest recollec 


tions, and lie uséd to compose long poems'} 


while following the plow, which he would 
write down by candle-light, in the chimney- 
corner,’*-At the age of fourteen he studied 
French and German from books alone, with- 
out the assistance of any one who under- 
stood the writtén language. His favorite 
authors at the time were Byron and Scott: 

At the age of eighteen, having had one 
term in a classical school at Lockport, he 
went to Illinois, where he read Virgil and 
attempted the cultivation of wheat. In this 
venture he was not successful, partly because 
he devoted more time to hutiting and study 
thanto agriculture. At any rate, he became 
convinced that his genius did not run in that 
direction, and therefore gave up all idea of 
becoming a ‘farmer, and determined upon a 
literary ‘career, in spite of all discourage- 
ments. 

Returning to Lockport he taught school 
one winter, and perhaps at this place acquir- 
ed his ‘knowledge of the workings of the 
canal system, which he has since made such 
an interesting feature of two of his books. 
The next May he set out for New York, alone 
and friendless, without a letter of introduc- 
tion or recommendation of any sort, and 
witha scanty sum of money, determined to 
earn his living by his pen, the hardest way 
of earning money in the world, even to those 
who have both money and influence: 

How'his sensitive nature must be shock- 
ed, and even his brave heart have sunk, be- 
fore the treatment of many of the self-styled 
literary men of the time! While in his’ coun: 
try home he had won some local fame, and 
his poems and‘stories had been ‘published in 
the local papers, but’ had brought him no 
pecuniary reward excepting in one case, He 
succeeded in winning the prize offered for 
the best*New Year’s Address, by the car- 
riers of the Lockport paper; but on calling 
for the promised reward, a book worth about 
three:dollars, he was told that’ they could 
not afford to give so much, and so they com- 
dromised the matter by paying him $1.50. 

After many weary journeys [to thé upper 
stories, where the paper autocrats raled; he 
at last found a friend in Major Noah, of 
whose kindness and encouragement he speaks 
in the ‘highest terms. He also discovered 
the opposite in another well-known editor, 
who published a story which the struggling 
author ventured tosend him. As thisarticle 
was widely copied, he modestly asked for 
his paymeut, but was informed that un- 
known authors were never paid for their 
work. ‘This treatment did not discourage 
him, although his scanty stock of money was 
exhausted, and he was obliged to take refuge 
in an attic. 

At last he found a poor market for his 
literary ‘wares in the Dollar Magazine, 80 
called from the price of its subscription, and 
because it paid its authors at the same rate 
per page. Even this munificent payment 
would not. suffice for his maintenance in 
New York, and for a short time he laid down 
the pen toonndertake the engraving of gold 
pencil-cases in Jersey City. Not succeeding 
very well at this business, he obtained board 
with a French family, partly: for economy; 
and more for the sake of learning to speak 


th an age 





About the year 1849 he paid a visit to Bos- 
ton, where he decided to remain, as he found 
the atmosphere more congenial to his liter- 
ary taste. Underthe nom de plume of “ Paul 
Crayon” he published many articles and 
one novel. He also was editor in charge of 
the Sentinel while its chief was in Washing- 
ton, in which he published~an article on the 
F. _,'tive Slave Law, which’ offended many 
subscribers in the South. ‘Soon after he 
published “Father Brighthopes” the great 
success of which warranted ths publication 
ofthe “ Brighthope Series,” in fo.> volumes- 

—G@. B. Bartlett, in August Wipk AWAKE. 
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THE EXCAVATIONS OF OLYMPIA 


 —— 


In the year 1827 excavations were begun 
at Olympia, un er the direction of the gen- 
eral staff of the French army,’ These ex- 
cavations were successful in every way; and 
from the eastend of the Temple of Zetis ad- 
mirably preserved relics of the methods, 
which now adorn the muséum of the Louvre, 
were obtained. Unfortunately for the cause 
of archeological research, the sudden recall 
of the army from the Peloponnesus rendered 
it necessary to abandon’ this promising and 
interesting field. Some twenty years later, 
Professor Ernst Curtius, of Berlin, who gives 
a glowing account in the current number of 
the International of the present prospect at 
Olympia, delivered an address,’in which 
he revived the old project of Winckelmann, 
rousing in the mind of the youthful “Crown 
Prince of Germany the determination, so 
soon as circumstances should allow him, to 
carry the original plans into execution. Im- 
mediately following peace with France neg- 
otiations were opened with the Greek Gov- 
ernment. ‘An agreement was signed’ April 
18, 1874, which was not, however, ratified 
until a year later, the terms of which were 
that, acting in the interests of science, the 
German Government resigned all claim to the 
possession of the objects which might be dis- 
covered. The Greek Government, jealous of 
its ancient relics, yet unwilling to act in the 
matter upon its own account, would not 
listen to the surrender to foreigners of native 
works of art. Indeed, many ‘persons in 
Greece were openly opposed to the accept- 
ance of an offer which must ever redound to 
the credit of German enterprise and scholar- 
ship. It was finally conceeded upon the 
part of the Greeks that the Germans, in re- 
turn for their trouble and expense, should 
receive such antiquities as might be con- 
sidered in a certain sense duplicates. 


In accordance with the terms of this ‘agree- | Young 


ment, on the 2d of last September, two young 
men, an archeologist, Dr. Gustavus Hirsch- 


feld, and an enginéer, Paul Bottcher, set ont | Kind 


from Venice for Zante, en toute for Olymphia, 
where they were empowered tO begin the ex- 
cavations which have been determined upon 
by the government of the German Empire. 

These forthcoming excavations will differ 
from those undertaken above the sites of the 
famous cities which for centuries have lain 
embosomed in lava and ashes, in that no an- 

cient cities of Greece have been so buried. 

In the language of Professor Curtius, “it is 
only necessary to select a site where first, 
the original abundance of statues and works 
of art is sufficiently established ;* and sec- 


ondly, one where, unhindered by modern | 1 


buildings, the excavations can be carried for- 
ward at will on every site.” All the con- 
ditions desirable for excavation exist. at 
Olympia.. There is an area clearly and 
sharply defined by unchanging natural bound- 
aries. The temples, altars, and: other build- 
ings required by the various necessities of 
the festival are all clearly indicated. On the | Alexan 
north, stretch the Olympian mountains, 
and flowing down-in ‘a deeply worn channel 
roll the Alpheios and the Kladeos, its tribu- 
tary. Within the space inclosed by these |’ 
heights-andstreams lay the: sacred ares of 
the Altas, while outside’ of this enclosure 
stood the Stadium, the Hippodrome, and the 





building where the multitudes which stream 
ed to the festivals were lodged: The ruins 
of the temp:s of Zeus Olympius form’a sure 
landmark withic the Altis. The sanctuary 
of Pelops is within easy range, and iri the 
direction of the hill Kronion lay the Great 
“Alter. Then came the famous temple of 
Hera and other buildings, At the foot of 


the hill Kronion there stood a double ter |’ 


race, whereon was situated the treasure! 
houses, in which votive offering were depds- 
ited, with a number of bronze statues of 
Zeus. Altars and votive offerings were inter- 
spersed between the’ buildings, and here it is 
eonfidently expected at every step that ves- 
tiges of antiquity of undyiug interest will be 
recovered. 
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To Principals of Schools. 


We annually supply several of the best pri 
vate schools with permanent teachers, and in 
this city with those who teach by the hour. 
We shall have a large number of names on 


our list this. year of gentlemen in the theo- 


logical, law and medical schools of the city 
who desire to teach only a part of the day 


and invite correspendence with retereuce 


thereto, No charge is made for our services. 
Information given on receipt of stamp for 


postage. 





DIRECTORY 


of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, For particulars ad- 

dress the New York Sonoon JouRnaL, 17 Warren St, 
Albany, N.Y. 

Albany Academy. Merrill E. Gates, 

Female Academy. Miss Louisa Ostrom, 

Pear] Street Institute. Amos A. Cass.) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Adelphi Academy, Samuel G. Taylor, 

Packer Collegiate Institute. A. Crittenden, Pres’t, 

Athenaeum Seminary. N. Bigelow. 
Boys’ School. A. T. Baldwin, 


Business College. H. A. Carpenter, 4th St. and B’way, 
ool. Cc 360 8 


Kindergarten Sch 
Business College. C. Claghorn, 40 Court Street, 
College Grammar School. L. W. Hart,'197 Joralemon, 
& Pol’technic Inst. D, H. Cochran, Livingston n C’rt 
Academy. Alfred T. Dean, 437 Carlton, 
Lockwood Academy. John Lockwood, 139 8. Oxford, 
Canandaigua, N. Y¥. 
poem dnigee Academy. rem i: Olarke & E. 8. Hall, 
Ontario ‘emale Seminary. B. 8. Richards. 
esl N.Y. 


Clinton Grommar School, Isaac.O. Best, 
Dwight’s Home School, Benjamin ‘Dwight, 
Seminary. 


Houghton John ©, Gall 
New York ans 
Colleuite School. George C. Anthon, 252 Madison Av 
mapas SS School. Thomas R. Ash, 17 East 16th St, , 
Youny Ladice’ School, Mrs. J. T St. 


University School, V. Dabney. 25 East 29th St, 
Collegiate School. D. 8. Everson, 727 6th Av, 
Collegiate School. Eugene Fezandie, 37 West 33d St. 
Young Ladies’ School. Amelia Figuera, 351 E. 83d St, 

Ladies’ Schooi, ‘Chas. H. Gardner, 620 5th Ay, 
Coliepiate School, Gibbens & Beach, 544 8th Ay, 
Young Ladies’ School. Miss mee, 10 Gramercy P’k 

School, Jas. B. Hamm: Li West 89th st, 

* hs Kraus Boa D. Hull, 58 hat Ay, 


— Broadway. 
Collegiate Mores W. Lyon. 6 East 22d St, 
Soltegints sar John McMullen, 1214 Broadway, 
Collegiate School, J. H. "4 1267 Broadw way, 
Packard’s Business Coll: me 8. Packard, 805 B 
Yonng Ladies’ School. . Sylvanus Reed, 6 E. 
Collegiate Schoo). Dr. Julius , 101 West 45th St, 
Young Ladies’ Schl. Dr. B. C. Van Norman,212 W 
Rutgers Female College. Rev, Thomas D . Anderson, 
Poughkeepsie. 


erect em bed for vous om. yu. - 7 - White, 
Hill Ladies’ 


Wetsell, 
Solleiate te Tnatitute. George Ww. — 
Female Academy. D. G. Wright, 
‘Riverview Military Academy, Otis Bisbee. 
Sing Sing. N. Y. 
School. Rev D. A. Holbrook, 
Mount Pleasant Military Academy. Benjamin & Allen, 
Ossining Inst. for Young Ladies. Miss 8. M.Van Vieek. 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Home Institute. Miss M. W. Metcalf, 
: Military Institute Rev FS. Jackson 
Jackson . Fd. . 
Sn oung Ladies’ Sch: Miss Bulkley. 
so thse 


Miss A. Rice, 
Military Locust Hil eminary. Mi P Mason 
pul aacpata; Pe Pa. y 
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1. B. LIPPINCOTT & C0.’S 


School and Cals Text-Books. 


THE STANDARD STANDARD SERIES. 


Gutter’s Physiologies. 
Revised Edition. 

First Book on Analytic Anatomy, Physiol- 
ogy, snd Hygiene, Human and Comparative. By 
Catvix CurTer, M.D. With 164 Illustrations. 196 
pages. 12mo, Half roan ~ - 90 cents 

Second Book on Analytic Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, and Hygiene, Human and Comparative. With 
Questions, Diagrams, and Illustrations for Analytic 
Study and Unific Topical Review. By Carvin Cur- 
Ter, M.D. With 186 Illustrations. 309 pages. 12mo 
Half roan: - - - - $1 50 

New. Analytic Aanttamtn Physiology, and Hy~ 

giene, Human and Comparative. With Questions, 

Diagrams, and Illustrations for Analytic Study and 

Synthetic Review. By Catvin Currer, M.D- With 

236 Tilustrations, 338 pages, 12mo, half roan, $1 


*,* Accompanied by a Series of Charts. 
Sanford’s Arithmetics. 


An Analytical Series of Arithmetics, combining 
Mental and Written Arithmetic in each book. By 
Prof. 8. P. Sanrorp, Mercer University, Georgia. 
First Lessons, Illustrated, 35 cents; Intermediate, 50 
cents; Common School, 90 cents; Higher, $1 50 

CHAUVENET’S 


Mathematical Series. 
Elements of Geometry. With Appendices, con. 
taining a copious Collection of Exercises for the Stu- 
dent, and an Introduction to Modern Geography. 
By Prof. Wm. CuHauvenrt. Large 12mo,cloth. $2 
Plane & Spherical Trigonometry. New and 
Revised Edition. By Prof. WM. CHAUVENET. 8yo, 
sheep. - - ~ - $I 75 
A Treatise on the Method of Least Squares; or, 
The Application of the Theory of Probabilities in the 
Combination of Observations, By Prof. WM, CHav- 
VenEt. 8vo, cloth, - - - - $1 75 
WICKERSHAM’S 


Educational Works. 
Methods of INSTRUCTION; or, That Part of the 
Philosophy of Education which Treats of the Nature 
ef the Several Branches of Knowledge and the Me- 
thod of Teaching Them. By Prof. J. P. Wickrr- 
sHaM. 12mo, cloth, . - $1 75 
School Economy. A Treatise on the Preparation, 
Organization, Employments, Government and Au- 
thorities of Schools. By Prof J P WickrRsHam. 12mo. 
cloth, - . : - $1 50 


Atwater’s Logic. 
Manaal ot ELEMENTARY LOGIC. Designed espec- 
ially for the Use of Teachers and Learners. By Prof 
LH Atwater. 12mo, cloth, - - $i 50 


Samson's Art Criticism. 
Elements of ART CRITICISM. Comprising a Treat- 


ise on the Principles of Man's Nature as Addressed 
by Art, with a Historic Survey of the Me- 
thods of Art Execution. By Prof G W 


Tihustrated, Svo, extra cloth . $3 50 
Abridged Edition, 12mo, cloth - - $l 75 
WALKER’S 

Science of Wealth. 


4 Manual of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Embracing 


the Laws of Trade, currency, and Finance, con- 
densed and arranged ’ for Popular ng ry and Use 
as a Text-Book. By Amasa Wasuen, LLD . Student's 

Edition, 12mo0, extra cloth - $150 


LONG’S 
Primary Grammar. 


First Lessons IN GRAMMAR. An Easy Method for 


Beginners. By Banerst 8. Lone. 
16mo, boards e 


SCHMITZ'S 
German Grammar. 

A Text-book FOR THE PRACTIOAL STUDY OF 
THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. By Prof. J. Adolph 
Schmitz, A.M, and Hermann J. Schmitz, a 
50 


25 cents. 


2mo, half roan - - e 
HACHETTE’S 
Educational Series. 


For the Complete STUDY OF THE FRENOH 


LANGUAGE, Descriptive List furnished on Applica- 
tion to J, B, Lippincott & Co, 


BRACHET’S 
French Grammar. 


Female ‘ 
West Chestnut Nimetieke. wages Peak J. A besa Giving the LATEST RESULTS OF MODERN 
Pee York. PHILOLOGY. By Auguste Brachet. 

O,& B.W: White Plains, 12m, cloth ° ‘ : 5 
rt fe init ker — Elementary Edition, 12mo, cloth - ~ 16 cents. 
Young eT wales? Lnotita Ae me oF peony 4 a@@ A Descriptive catalogue of Educational Works 

ieeneny? Charles mailed on application. 
Sec aeercamtyde Ror Ghan F, Dowel,Seretoga 8 Rtethentenden , ebsites 
Massachusetts, aaa: mation. 
lock Institute. B. F. Mills. So 
ony ~~" Connséticut, 


Bethany Academy. W. L. Woodruff, Bethany, 
Military Academy. Stamford, 





me FB. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 





AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 5 








(For Taz New Yorx Somoon Jovenat). 


~ CONSUMMATION. - 
By Magut 3. Tang. 


Our “qemu but gather mold, 
for the good we work, 
Lire A A oe a 


—— strives and writes a poem rare, 
But only lives a useless rhyme. 


And so our cling, 
ed-wit te world alt dna and moi, | Bit 
An Soateran Be oe songs we sing. 


Xet, if the restless spirit. delves 
Full patiently, ‘till we have gained 


Some > gain among the heavy a 


S335 at PED ¢ OLE 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES IN NEW 


“YORK STATE; !** * © 
Aug. 21, ‘Chenango. Prof, Jewell. 
« Gloversville. “ Northam. 
oe Potsdam Junction. “ Post. 
a '\ 2 Owego. “ Jewell. 
“ 28  Dethi. «Pooler. 
“ «  Prattsville. “ De Graff. 
« « “Sériin. - Sandford. 
Sept. 4, Ellenville. “ Northam. 
i Penn Yan. = Post. 
“ 11, Rome. **, Jewell. , 
“ “« .. Cooperstown. “., Pooler. 
i Corning. ** De Graff. 
“ 18, Argyle. ol ” 
“s “ , Mayville. “ Post;** 
“ «~~ East Aurora. “ Northain. | 
“ 25, Homer. “ Jewel. 
“ « - ——; Wyoming Co.“ ‘Post! 
Oct. 2, . Binghampton. “ De Graff. 
> Canandaigua. “Pooler. 
Pa Pulaski. « “Jewell, 
“ “Cobleskill. Pont. 
4m Warrensburg. “. Northam. 
“ 9, ——, Sullivan Co. “ ‘Pooler. 
*) 5° Herkimer, ‘Post. 
“ 16, ; Martinsburg. ‘Dé Graff, 
5 “ ~ Gehiéseo. « “Milne. 
“_“ .. Brockport. “ MeLean. 
af Wie Albion. “ Pooler. 
“ “ -—, Wayne Co. “ Northam. 
“28, | Weedaport: “ / Posy 
“« +30,---——-}-Putnam Co. “ De Graff. 
Nov. 18, Schenectady. “ ” 
“2 Fr stip Niagara Bart + ¢ " 





serie 


Teachers’ rs’ Register. 


For the bénefit of teachers, principals and 
professors we keep a register. of all applica- 
tions for positions, noting necessary partic- 
ulars in each. case, which will "be open to 
those seeking teachérs. We shall make no 
charge to subscribers to the JouRNaL; all 
others will pay, $2 for registry. / We shall 
esteem it a special favor to. be potified of a 
vacancy that teachers or others smay hear of 
at any time. A stamp should’ be inclosed if 
correspondence is expected. Address NEW 
YorEK ScHOOU JOURNAL, anae 


= 2 oe 
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A Boarpine school has been opened at] 
Vineland, New Jersey, by Mrs. Gray, assisted 
by her two daughters, Miss Virgining Gray 
is a well trained kindergarten teacher, who 
taught in this ¢ity about, two years piper) 
with good success. Miss Elizabeth Gray is 
an enthusiastic, earnest teacher, who has bad 
much experiance in a general way, and hence 
Vineland Institute is well equipped. We 
trust the people of this town will heartily 
co-operate .with these talented ladies, and 
thus secure the very thing they need. No 
towh inthe state should attract more than 

_ this healthy, fruit abounding and quiet-lov- 
ing city. 

WE would call attention to an advertises: 
ment in another column Of a desirable PLACE 
TO RENT suitable for a school or private resi 
dence. The locatioh, we are assured, is all 
that could be desired, and, we understandy: 


can be secured on terms satistactory to the’ 
most exacting. 


Ear Look for Casselvecchi’s advertisement. 


£:i 3% > 


=z 


+ = >RIDPATH’S ~ 





>: 


1776. ~ TEACHERS 1876. | ‘IvISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 
| maney aveliing tet Prats can make} 188 & 140 Grand St, New York. “ 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


“CENTENNIAL PICTURE or PROGRESS” 
Swinton’s Geographical Course, 


Art, History and Patriotism most ingeni-| 
By WILLIAM SWINTON, 


ously portrayed. and our nation’s progress | 
for a century presented at a glance in thi 

Author of Word Book Series, Outlines of 
History, Language, Lessons, &c. 


Horo th Uni Sas 


karate’ < Sdbods, on p Now apd com. 
prehensive Plan, embracing the Features of Lyman’s 
Chart. They are divided into Periods, cone ve Sh picture. Sells rapidly and to every- | 
a with the Natural Divisions of American Hon. Geo. Wm. Cartis says of it : 


> ate, 7 penne of presenting! «The artist has most happily grouped the 
Hitorieat throughout, each pe-| scenes which illustrate the nation’s progress | 
riod being Illustrated with Finely Colored Chron. around the two great historic papers which | 














' | ologic&l Charts and Progressive Geograph- declare the principles which have fostered it, 
ical Maps. | and to which its beneficent continuance will! In these works the author has presented the 
| y PRICE LIST. | be due ; the picture will be a most interesting | subject of Geography in accordance with the 
~——— = “Rel | Int. | Exc, | For Ex | and appropriate ornament to every Ameri- most advanced methods of instruction now 
, Academic Edition, 479 Specimen copies, 21x30 inches in size,| Pursued in our leading cities, and has intro- 
pp -Oethivo $1.75 115 .85 100 sent on receipt of $1, and 28 x 40 inches for | duced features of such novelty and importance 
Grammar School Edition, $2. Liberal discount to agents. that the publication of these Books must mark 
7208, PP. 1M. 125 .83 .62 .75| Address 
ig SLIT, James Miller and Co., A NEW ERA IN CEOCGRAPHICAL 
co _"p rene 176 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. TEACHING. 
From Wm. J. eine, * - “Th my judgment, 
M., Principal State J r | v r I ‘ < 
18 Gases. 7 N. - = . entit- | O eachers. The Course is embodied in two beoks 
ed to the foremost { ° 
place among Uni- TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. |=": 
ted States Histo- 





The new “ Course of Study,” for the 
New York City Public Schools, adopted 
July, 1876, is now ready, price 10 cents. 


ties.” |ELEMENTARY COURSE IN CEO- 
CRAPHY ; designed fur Primary and Interme- 
diate Grades, and as a complete shorter course. 128 


pages, 8vo. 


From Hon. Rob. Curry, “TT regard Rid- 

osgeane buptiPibhe Tn. ta--path's.. History of | 
—— Per». the United States 

asa model i in every 

respect.” 

From Hon. B.W. Byrne, “The Maps and 
| ig as Charts alone are 


worth the price of 


This “ Course ” differs in many res- 
| pects from the one now in force, and | 
will be followed by changes in thousands 
of schools that follow the leading of the | 

great metropolis. It represents the best | 
, the hook.” 


thought on the arrangement of studies 

wee OE Gane .ne plan is ex: for Primary and Grammar Schools up to 
oe eellent ;,.the style is | this time. 

easy, graceful and | 





* COMPLETE COURSE IN CEOCRA- 
PHY ; Physical. Indusirial, and a spedal Geegra 
phy io each State in the Union. 136 pages, 4to- 
$1.80 @ pies fer examination with a view to intro. 
duction, will be mailed, of the E.emwenrany on the 
receipt of § .50, and of the CompLere Geography o 
the receipt of § .90. 


i? 








ROBINSON’S 


It contains a complete out- | 
line for studies for fourteen years—six 





rogressive. The 
iadoe: Charts par | in the Primary and eight in the Gram-| Shorter Course in Mathematics, 
Portraits, are the | mar School. Besides this, the amouut | 


best I have ever) of time is specified to be given to each Edited by D. W. FISH, M. A. 


see ” 
; , study—thus i in Arithmetic, the Primary In this Cours the Seience of Arithmetic, oral 
For . Descriptive Circulars, Specimen | Grades, eight lessons of thirty minutes| and written, is thoroughly and 








practically 
Pages and full particulars, | each are to be given, etc. treated in two comprehensive and well-graded 
Address To examine this will greatly help every | books. The series is substantially bound in 
s the lsomest, cheapes d best 
Does BROTHERS & CO. | teacher of a country school to grade his | cloth, and is the Aeudesoest, <peapent, and Fe 
4 ; ” sari a: on Shorter Coorse in Mathematics new before the 
1408 Avda St.,) phia, Ps Pa. | school, properly; it shoul € €X-| ublic. 
a L BUND! % tl! | Plained at every institute in the land ; it| a 
pow ok | will be followed by most of the cities of — soos ; 


ted, hey Bay States. 
he “Course ” will be found in the | as 

CE) alts York ScHoot Journat for Aug. 
26, aud copies will be sent until the sup- 
th| ply is exhausted. We shall then print 
an edition containing the 


OMPLETE ARITHMETIC. . 58 pages. 
$1 40. 


| COMPLETE ALGEBRA, 42 pages. $2.00 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 
pages. $1.00 


WATERS & ee 
A GREA 


284 


* Course ” only. 








of first-class | Price for either ten cents, ALCEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 192 pages. $1.50. 
day eee ee Address «the New York Scnoot!| The Complete Arithmetic is also published 
or § not used @ JournaL, 17 Warren street } in two volumes, Part I, and Part II. Price So 
pear As and. anne cents each. 
sive-Cstave, 6 yay i A Boarding y School at Vineland, N. J. The First Book and The Complete Arith- 
book | 


Mrs. E. W. Gray’s Boarding and Day School for 
| Young Talios os Vineland. N J, offers the best advan- 
tages. The instruction is thorough and terms moder- 
ate. $250 for boardand tuition per annum . 


metic will be mailed for examination, with 2 
view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 foi 
the two books. 


deff and Shi 


natalogues Mailed. AG 
” BOBACE WATERS& SONS 481 teestohe:| | 


I BA mee: ConcEato Parton Oncans.—Tately | 
Spe hewn Beng: to a new patented stop 


the Concerto 
4 waves veuned ree have a 


one 





White’s Progressive Art Studies, 
By GEORGE G. WHITE. 

Mr. White has solved the problem of a ra- 
| tional system of Drawing, adapted to our com- 
| mon educational wants. The system is issued 
| mn the form of cards neatly encased in enve. 
opes, containing 12 eaeh, with an accompany 
ing Manual of Instruction, and duplicate sheets 


THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


ALI QUID BLACK I DIAMOND 





"aienvad” 
& SON 
__Pagye'st sparen) = 














vi . The Elementary Se 
ors Tn h Pleniog} Orgens. > of blank drawing paper. T y Se 

T | “ » a ries is now ready, consisting of 4 sets 

° Ad tine Hard » Exquisite Marking Yinish, | A Lines and their Combinations, Price 60 cents. 
Suitable for School Purposes, Mansion > “ 

i my A | Enduring Biack, Fine and Smooth, very eary te -rase, | B Cubic Diagrams, o* 

ee eens ean River; on bed, | remains Black. C Light and Shade, “@ «* 

views. Hoyae contains 16 | D Practical Studias, “ 6 « 


Sent by express in any quantity. Boaxps or Epi 
brick | tion do well with it, Sample sets of the Elementary Series, foa 
examination, with a view to introductien, will 
be sent on receipt of $1.25 


Correspondence is solicited with reference te the intre- 
duction of the above works, 


Ivison, Blakeman. Taylor & Ce., 
Publishers 
188 & 140 Grand 8t., New York, 





‘wn acceptable It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and 
and information i 


persons with common skill can make a perfect piack 
board, upon any smooth sur‘ace, which wi’! be free 
| wep streaks, and give a solid, fine stone surface. 


®/ N.Y. SILICATE BOOKSLATE CO., 
ES 191 Fulton Street. 


seme 





| 
| 
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EDISON" ELECTRICAL PEN 


AND DUPLICATING PRESS. 

P. 0. Box 3207. 41 Dey St., New YORE. 

This is the only cheap, practical instru- 
ment for taking 1000 OR MORE COPIES 
OF A SINGLE WRITING. Itis indispen- 
sable for making copies of Letters, Circulars, 
Price Liats, Market Quotations, Briefs, Con- 
tracts, Maps, Architectural Drawings, &c. 


Good, reliable AGENTS wanted in all 
parts of the United States. Price $35, sent 
C.0. D, Send for pamphlet to 


CHARLES BATCHELOR, MANAGER. 


SIXPENNY 
Savings Bank, 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 
CORNER BROADWAY AND ASTOR 
PLACE, 


TUE 


A6ith SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


THE TRUSTEES HAVE ORDERED A DIVIDEND 
ON DEPOSITS ENTITLED THERETO, AT THE 
RATE OF FIVE PER CENT. 
ON ALL SUMS UP TO AND INCLUDING $5,900, 
PAYABLE 
ON AND AFTER AUGUST 15. 
MONEY DEPOSITED ON OR BEFORE AUGUST 
10 WILL DRAW INTEREST FROM 
THE ist OF THAT MONTH. | 
N. B*—BANEK OPEN DAILY FROM 10 A. M. TO8 
P.M. 
Five cents to $5,000 received on deposit. 
AC OOLLINS, 
Souretary- 
WM. MILES, 
President. 





E. 3. MAIURIN, 
Assistant Secretary, | 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


The Encore. 


A book for Singing classes, by L. O. Emerson; con- | 
tains 560 pages of “ elements,” well arranged, a hun- | 
dred pages of new, bright, interesting muxic (easy 
glees, 4-part songs, etc.) for practice, and half as many 

ges of the best church music; thus furnishing the | 
Best materials for singing schools in the best form. 


Price 75 cts. or $7.50 per dozen. 


The Whippoorwill. 


A fine collection of School Songs in great variety. 
Subjects, Words and Musi: alike good and such as wiil 
surely please. By W. O. Perkins, author of Golden | 
Robin, Shining River, &c. 


Price 50 cts. 


The Salutation. 


New church music book by L O Emerson, Fine Sing- 
ing School course; with abundant material for practice 
and a large number of the best Metrical Tunes, Motets 
aothems &c ; choirs, classes and conventions will glad- 








ly welcome this new compilation of a most successful \ 


composer, 
Price $1 38 or $12 per doz. 
Either book sent, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 


C.H. Ditson & Cu-, J.E. Ditson & Co,, 
711 Broapwar Successors to Ler & WaLKER, 
New York Thila 





UNION & BOSTON 


Steam Carpet Cleaning Works. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 


This establishment is so well known that printed 
references are not necessary. 
PLEASE REMEMBER THAT THIS MACHINE DOES NOT 
WET vR DAMP YOUR CARPETS. 


CARPETS TAKEN PF, flaanee AND RE 


No. 9 East Nineteenth Street 


Bet. Broadway and Filca ave., NEW YORK, 
AND 
Cor. Bond & Third Streets, 
BROOKLYN. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
WOOLLETT’S 
Villas and Cottages, 


OR, 


Homes for All. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. 


SnHowine Pians, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 
OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 

APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS. 





(Reduced cut of Perspective View, Plate 28.) 


This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu- 
ed, adapted to the public wants. One Vol., oblong 8vo, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates. 


Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 





CE Sr ID coc cose seesestsvocccessectebe es $3.00 
— « 
VILLAS. 
1 PiaTE 1. Basement, lst and 2d story plans of 
Frame Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 
1 PLATE 2. Perspective view. 
2 Puate 3. Pers ve view, Frame Village 
House, Plans similar to Design No. 1. 
3 PuaTe 4. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Vil- 
| la. Scale indicated on plate. 
| 3 Puate 5. Front elevation of Villa. Scale indi- 
cated on plate. 
3 PLATE 6. Perspective view. 
4 PLaTE 7. Ground and 2d floor plans of Brick 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 
4 PuLaTE 8. Perspective view. 
5 PLATE 9. Istand 2d floor plans of a Frame 


Villa. Scale indicated on plate. 

PLaTE 10. Front elevation. 

PLaTE 11, Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame villa 

Priate 12. Perspective view. 

PiaTe 13, Ist and 2d story plans of » Frame villa 

Plate 14. Front elevation, 

Plate 15. Pers ive view of a Villa. Plans 
similar to Design 7. 

Plate 16. 1st and 2d story plans of Brick Villa. 
Scale indicated on plate. 
9 Plate 17, Perspective view. 

Plate 18. Ist and 2d story plans of a Brick Villa. 
Scale indicated on plate. 

Plate 19. Perspective view. 

Plate 20. Perspective view of Brick villa. Plans 
similar to Design 10. : 

Plate 21. Ist and 2a gieny plans of Frame Vil- 


SC @BAAASQW 


COTTAGES. 


23. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Scale indicated on plate. 

ve view. 

bqaabe: Frame Cottage. 


1 

I 

3 

3 la.c 26. 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 

8 Plate 27. Front elevation. 

3 Pilate 28. Perspective view. 

4 Pilate 29, Istand 2d story plansof a Frame 
Co . Scale indicated on plate. 

4 Pp 30. Pe: ve view. 

6 Plate 3I, Ist and 2d story plans of a rick Cot- 

e. Scale indicated on plate. 

6 et an 8 of a Brick Cot- 

. Scale indicated on pik, 

6 Pilate 34. Perspective view. 

7 Plate 35. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 

7 — £6. comporsre — 

4 ° ive view of Cottage. Plans 

° similar 


Plate 38. yective view of Cottage. Plans 
late “oo nd 2d plan a 
. Ist an sto! 6 of a Brick and 
Frame Cottage. Scale indicated on plate, 
Plate 40, Perspective view. 
Address 
New York ScHooL JOURNAL OFFICE, 





TEMPLE & FOX, Proprietors, 


17 Warren 8t., N. Y. 





JUST COMPLETED! 


Sheldon'’s Readers, 


Prof. E. A. 


SHELDON, 


PRESIDENT STATE NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, OSWEGO, N.i¥4 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED! 


With over three hundred Engravings from Original Designs! 


Sheldon’s New First 
Sheldon’s New Second Reader, 


Sheldon’s New Third Reader, . 
Sheldon’s New Fourth Reader,’ - 


Sheldon’s New Fifth Reader, 


Reader, -: 


per copy, 17 13 
- "7 50 34 25 
e 5 50 38 
- 125 84¢ 63 
a 150 100 75 





No other series of similar books were ever so carefully and discriminately graded from les- 
son to lesson, from book to book, as these have been, both with reference tothe gradual in- 
troduction of new words, and the introduction of topics of varying significance, to meet the 
needs of the intellectual advancement of the pupil. 


Sheldon’s Primer, 20 cts. Introduction, 14 cts. 
Sheldon’s Reading Cards, $5.00, Introduction, $3.00. 
Sheldon's Manual of Reading, (For Teachers Only,) $1.00, 





Guyots New Intermediate Geography. 


EDITION FOR NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 
Containing Map of New York and Vicinity with Descriptive Text and Map 


Questions. 


Is now being used in the Cities of 


New York, Brooklyn, Newark,- Jersey City, Hoboken, Elizabeth, 
Bayonne, &c., he., ke. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.,- 


INos. 743 & 745 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE NATIONAL 


SERIES. 





fo bane SERIES, numbering 
every branch of instruction, 


eae 
udes among others the following : 


Standard Books of National Series. 
4 } wed 







of Health. 


of Literature 


Forge Sau volumes, 
© most uniform] 
Series of School and College Text-Books ever 





is the most extensive, the most complete ir 
y excellent, and the most universally 
issued by a single publishing house. I 


Newest Books of National Series. 
Clark's Brief, and Normai 
Barnes 


’ Brief History of the United States. 
Steele's 14 Weeks on enh Selene 


The whole crowned by the unique collection of professional manuals known as 
THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 
In 80 vols., headed by Page’s « Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND Price List of all A. 8. Barnes & Co.’s Publications wil’ 
be sent free to the address of any Teacher or School Officer applying for it. ie 


best 


rofessional talent the country affords. 
Ten bon 


ts. 


The “NatronaL TEACHERS’ MONTHLY” commands in its editor and contr*vutors thi 


Subscription, $1.00 per annum. Sample copy 


A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, Educational Publishers, 


112 2113 William Street, 
AEW YORE. 


113 & 115 State Street, 
<HICA GO. 


112 Camp Street, 
NEW ORLEANS 





Cowperthwait & Co's BOHRER'S BOOKKEEPING. 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


enner'e Readers and Spel- 
ers. 

Warren’s New G — 5 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Creene’s New Crammars. 


ee ees vam - oF 1873, 
This was the prize any 
No aie , except Von Steinwehr’s received 
more than “ honorable ~s of U. 8. 
of Education for page 147.) 
Catalogues free. Liberal for introd 


The most complete system extant, and at price 





Jelow any other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction, 
PRICES. 

bk doe dbcks Sb caend ¥ocinc adaceateccsesoncess $ 80 
Common School Edition. ... ..........<sscseeese> 150 
Counting House Edition. ... ....-....-.seeeeeees 3 00 
TR. datas dnd -asctingndene Hdene <etenn en teeggees* 200 
Lectures..... .. tit —nintinsy focnyig ini! DS 50 


A sample copy of either book for examination, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of half price—or the five 
books for $3 25. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
209 N. Fourth st. , St. Louis, Mo 





tion, and in exchange for old Books in use. Address. 

CowrerTawait & Co. Philadelphia. 

Wx. H. Warrwer, New York Agent, Office with Baker 
Pratt, & Oo. 142 & 144 Grand St. N. ¥. 
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Mrs. J. T. BENEDICT'’S 


BOARDING AND GAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


7 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, N, Y. 





THE COURSE OF STUDY includes all the branches requisite for the Moral, Mentz 
and Physical education of Young Ladies. 
THE PRIMARY COURSE is adapted for children from four to nine years of age. 
THE ACADEMIC COURSE embraces all the necessary fundamental branches o/ .- 
English education. 


THE COLLEGIATE COURSE of four years includes the branches taught in the | ours. 


mghest Collegiate Institutions fot the education of Young Ladies. 

A POST GRADUATE COURSE, for Young Ladies who continue their reading in 
the direction of History, the higher Mathematics. Languages, Literature, etc. 

The facilities furnished for the acquirement ot Modern Languages are unsurpassed. 

Special attention is given to Music, Drawing and Painting. 

COURSE OF LECTURES are delivered by Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., and other 
eminent scholars, on Ethics, History, Literature, Science and Art. 

For instruction in English, French and Latin, terms per annum are, for Day Pupils, 
from $60 to $225 ; for Family Pupils, Board and Tuition, $800. 

The current year begins October 1st. 

I take great pleasure in testifying to the ability of Mrs. J. T. Benedict as an instructor 
and guide to young ladies, Her views of education I consider most just, while her large 
experience has given them a practical form, Her sound judgrent, her well-furnished 
mind, her conscientious faithfulness, ard her patient industry are the highest attributes 
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H MT. PLEASANT MILITARY ACADEMY 


SING SING, NEW YORK. 


I 
J. HOWE ALLEN Principal. 


This Institution, founded in 1832, has long been widely and favorably known. The corps of teachers em- 
braces six resident teachers, three visiting teachers, and three lecturing professors. There are fire graded classes 
in the Regular Course of Study. Graduates from the Regular Course receive the Academy Diploma. 

Especial attention is given to the younger members of the School, as to their care and contre! out of school 





It is believed that ¢ provision is made for every department of study, and for ' 

P es ae eens = Co yeme, ing “ rerieg eE- 
circular contains the names of one hundred and fifty prominent citizens of New York and other cii 

sons have been or now are pupils at this School. wal — 


YOUNG LADIES INSTITUTE, 


AUBURN, NEW YORK. 
Mr axp Mrs MORTIMER L: BROWNE, Pruvcipats. 


This Institution aims to combine the advantages of other educational systems, with an entire freedom from 








of the teacher ,. HOWARD CROSBY 
Reference is made also to Rev. William Taylor, D.D., New York ; Rev. Charles © 
Robinson, D.D., New York ; Rev. John Worcester, D.D., Burlington, Vt.; A. S. Hatch 
Esq., New York City; L. M. Bates, Esq. ; J. M. Williams, Esq., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Jersey City. N. J.; Walter Carter, Esq., of Carter & Bros., New York. 


HOME INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 
An English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Miss M. W. METCALF, Principal. Miss H. METOALP, Vice-Principal. 


The school building is eligibly located, and, with its secluded grounds, affords ample 
room for the health and pleasure of the pupils. 

In plan,the School combines the advantages of a first-class Literary Institution with the 
well ordered proprieties of a Christian home. Careful attention is paid to the cultivation 
of refined manners. 

There is a Special Course for those who design ot enter Vassar College, or prepare for 
the Harvard yg cme Seniesa 

The French Department is under the direction of an able and experie i 
teacher, and the language is spoken at prescribed times by the pupils. perienced mative 


Locust Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, 


YONKERS, N.Y. 
Miss EMILY A. RICE, - - Principal. 


It will be the aim of the school to provide for an education in its true sense. An edu- 
cation of body, intellect, and soul, and no ONE cultivated to the neglect of the otiiers ; 
and while the best facilities for ornamental and zsthetical culture will be furnished, the 
solid studies will be made as prominent and pursued as thoroughly as in any school. 

A true education includes physical culture, and by careful attention to diet, dress, study, 
gymnastics, and sleep, it will be the aim of the principal to develop those entrusted to 
her care into healthy, intelligent, refined women. 

Boarding pupils will be charged $450 per annum. This includes board, furui- hed 
room, fuel, lights, and tuition in Englisu, 
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POTTSTOWN, PA., 
REV. MATTHEW MEIGS, - - 2 te. © - - - - PROPRIETOR. 


The location is delightful, being of an eminently rural description, and well calculated 
to afford enjoyment to all residing within its boundaries. 

The buildings are extensive, aud are fitted with all modern improvements for the con- 
venience of pupils. nothing having been omitted that would conduce to the health and 
comfort of those beneath its roof. 

@3The school is of a strictly Family character, and thorough in its instruction and dis- 
cipline, and is designed to prepare the pupil for any class in College, besides giving the 
various branches of a substantial English education. 

The charge per annum for Board and Tuition is Three Hundred Dollars. 


UNION HALL SEMINARY, 


JAMAICA, L. 1. 
Mrs. JAS. A. FLEURY, Principal 


The pupils are under the immediate care of experienced and competent resident 
teachers. Every attention will be paid to the moral phyS8ical and intellectual education 
of the pupils, and the text-books, system of studies, ef€,, will be carefully selected to 
accomplish these most important results. The grounds are spacious and well arranged, 
and afford every facility for healthful exercise and recreation. Diplomas and certificates 
will be awarded by the Trustees of Unicn Hall to those who complete satisfactorily the 
prescribed course of study. a 

Terms—Board and tuition, (including the common and higher English studies am 
Latin ; also, washing) per year, from $300 to $400. 


MAGGREGOR HALL, 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
FLUSHING, L. «. 

Miss MARGARET MAGGREGOR, Parvcrrar. 


The course of instruction is comprehensive and thorough, comprising a complete 
course in all the English branches, Latin and the Modern Languages. Great pre-eminence 
is assigned to the study of the English and literature, and the Latin Classics, 
in this system, while ample facilities are ied for instruction in all other branc*es 
necessary to = liberal education. ‘ 

The Terms, pez annum, for board and tuition in English, French Latin, and drawing, 
will be $400, 














their objectional features. While its literary privileges are of a high order, and it affords the intellectual stimulus 
| of the larger schools, if also assumes to provide a safe and pleasant home, to which parents may entrust thet 
daughters, with full confidence that no effort or expense will be wanting to the promotion of their comfort an 


happiness. 
SOCIAL AND MORAL CULTURE. 
The individuality of no pupil is lost; and each shares a faithful supervision in all that pertains to health, 
manners, literary and esthetic culture. (he period of instruction is but the continuation of a well-ordered home life 
“Viplomas are awarded to those completing the course of English and Classical study. - The institution has a 
| very complete Library of Reference, extensive and classified cabinets, valuable scientific apy , native teach 
of modern languages, and a German Professor of Music. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, 


FORT EDWARD, NEW YORK. 


gOS. EK. KING, D.D., President: 














Superb brick buildings. Sixteen Professors and Teachers. A Boarding Seminary for ladies and gentlemen 
(adults). Earnestly Christian, but non-sectarian. The English branches are thoroughly provided for. Cost oi 
Fall term for board, room, fuel, hing, with English, $63. Twenty-second year began September 2nd, 


Gy OPINIONS OF EXAMINERS AND VISITORS: 
“ Is worthy of the extended patronage it receives.”"—Rrv. Da. Wicxuam, 1870. 
| ** One of the finest and most ably managed Educational Institutions of its class in this country.”"~Dr. Szans 
| im National Quarterly, 1874. ‘ 
“ 4 careful survey of the workings and adaptations of this Instltution enables us to commend it to the public 


patronage.” —Bosrwicx Hawzer, D.D. 
Rev. J. F. Curwza. } wre. 





OSSINING INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 


SING SING, NEW YORK. 


MISS 8S. M. VAN VLECK, 


PRINCIPAL. 


This Institution aims to combine superior educational advantages with the choicest home inf The 
course of study embraces all those branches which are essential for the highest and best womanly culture. Parti 
cular attention is given to the study of Music and Art. French is spoken in the family at stated times each day 

Social and physical culture are objects of special care. 

Board, fuel, light, and tuition in Encli«b. #320. 








PouGHKEEPSIE FEMALE ‘ACADEMY, 
POUCHKEEPSIE-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
REV. D. G WRIGHT, A. M., RECTOR. 


The Academy is under the supervision of the Regents of the University of New York. Its teachers, in the 
sveral departments, are accomplished and experienced ; and the facilitics for acquiring a thorough and finished 
education are second to none. Every effort is madeto have thisa refined, Christian and happy home for the 
young ladies 4 Diploma given to each pupil, who completes the course of study, by authority of the Regen... 


VAN NORMAN INSTITUTE, 
FOUNDED 18657: 
An Baglish, Classical, French and German Family an’ Day School for Young Ladies and Children, 
71, 7 AND 75 EAST SIXTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK. 
Rev. D. C. VAN NORMAN. LLD., Principal. 




















It is located a few steps from Central Park, which Family Pupils frequent for Recreation, 
Primary, Academic and Collegiate, with a Kinder Garten, on the most approved Ger- 
| man plan, for children of both sexes. Family pupils have the best maternal care@French 
and German are spoken in the family. “Music, instrumental and vocal,are taught by the 
ablest masters. 





DABNEY UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
25 EAST 39th STREET, N. Y, 
V. DABNEY, Principal. 
Che design is to furnish a select school of the highest grade for fitting young men for 


college, but the principal makes a specialty of thoroughly grounding young pupils ia 
re classics, taking exclusive charge of them, in person, in that department, 








MISSES MEEKER’S 


SOHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


56 WASHINGTON ST., NORWICH, CONN. 
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NEW YORK, AUGUST 19, 1876. 





, TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription Price, $3.50 per annum in advance 
Money should be sent by draft or postal money order. 
Currency sent by met mi eh yng nye 

Money Remittances.-- éend us currency |, 
in a letter. Always get a postal money order, check or 
draft on New York ; or élse cend the money in a regis- 
tered letter. a ee mail is 
al your risk and not ours :. 

The SCHGOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any 
news-dealer in the United States. The American News 
Company of New York, general agents. 





We want an agent in every town and village in the U. 
8S. to whom we will pay «4 liberal commission 








“Tur New Iphegenia,” in the last is- 
sue should: have been credited to » Ha 


\ pers. Bazar. 





Pror. Hux.ey is ona visit to this 
colintry, and intends to deliver a few lec- 
tures. A book is open at D. Appleton’s, 
for those who. wish.to.secure.seats at the 
_ first of thesesand on it appear the names 
Of —" of his ardent admirers. 


+—<> © & »——_—__ ____ 


THERE, seems to be a tendency down- 
ward in the prices paid to teachers. 
‘This does. not-arise from an over-supply |. 
or from dissatisfaction with the results 
which the teachers have reached. It has 
been oceneiened olay by a scarcity. of 
money. ¢ 


————---+¢+—waeoe + — ——— 


Whatever reaction there has been can 
only bestémporaty ; ‘ayid if 
the High School Prinicipal of San ° Fran- 
cisco will receive $1,000 less this“year 
than last, there isno cause for alarm. 
Educational people will suffer. _less...than 
any other from the hard: times. 


—— <-> © oe + 





Tue brilliant article in the August 
Harper is from the pen of William- L. 
Stone. Esqy,-who was formerly one, of the 
editors of the JOURNAL; his-eonnection 
with it ceased in Novenaber, 1374, ..yet 
he occasionally writes an article for its 
pages, and ‘always tnost acceptably. ' 


Tue continual flow of teachers to the 
Centenniakshows that this“great miuse- 
um of the arts of the world is duly appre- 
ciated by the,educators.ot the. country. 
Theytpass through-New - York, ‘if .possi- 
ble, on, their return, and justly admire it 
next-ta the wonderful : sight in | Phila- 
délphia. In this*Way the’ office: of »the 
Journat has been frequently sotight out } 
by, its peasiers in distant pejnts. 








THE next issue’ will contain the “ New 
Course of Study,” adapted in July, 1876, 
for the New York City Schools. This 
will cover two pages, and will be exam- 
ined with great interest by all real edu- 
cator ; others will deem “it. a dry and 
meaningless document. Believing it will 
meet with a large demand; we shall pub- 
tisheit a-separate edition of it, to answer 
‘ordets by mail © See the advertisement 
in another column. 





Ir is certainly worthy of the con- 


-) lion. toilers in. the. schookapom. settle 
| i hs dey they rolled in 


. | done’ bef: 


1k ‘wordy 


A 


on the “ Country School Problem.” ° 


red that |y 


_lTist of Vice Presidents. 





stant thought of teachers, how to do bet- 
ter teaching. — _—— of a mil- 





fipn. : iFor all teachers | are 
who do tasks ‘they have 

many times, to work in a 
low chanical Ls pe dS uring the 
summer heats we doubt not there has 
an earnest i catih to live and 
of the high : 


ae ike like bi 





Tue rowing’ wench came off at Sara- 
toga on the oth .instant, and. the Cor- 
nell.crew. were the winners.’ It is con- 
ceded ‘that this will be the last of the 
competitive trials- of -muscular scholar- 
ship among the colleges. We certainly 
hope so. Play is,one thing. study is 
another ; both may exist together ; but 
training for the ring, forthe match and 
study cannot.. .Why should colleges be 
anxious to find’ but what young men can! 
tug best at the oar? The skiff owners 
in New York and Boston ‘niight ° natu- 
rally feel some interest in such. things. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
' “FION. 


The Sixteenth Annual Meeting was 
held at Baltimnoré, July 10. The Associ- 
ation was welcomed by Gov. Carrol and 
Mayor Latrobe. The President, Prof. 
W. F. Phelps, r led and’ 
the Annual Address, “which wilfbe found 
in full in this or‘the next number of the 
JOURNAL... ~ 

Rev. A. D. Mayo then read a_ paper 
on the “Demands of the Coming Centu- 
ry on our Common’ Schools.": 

Prof. Olney. on ‘Tuesday, read a paper 





Dr. Du Motta. the Brazilian Commis- 
sioner, ‘gave @ statement! of the: State of 
Education in Brazil. ~~ 

»Dr...Myerburg of Sweden allowed 
with an address on the.‘ Status of Teach- 
ers,” describing the state-of Education 
in Sweden. 


OTHER IMPORTANT PAPERS. 


Prof. M. A. Newell of Baltimore on 
“ Practical Aspects of Object Teaching.” 
Prof, fé: Baldwin of Missouri on the 
“ Relation of Normal Schools to other 
Schools.” 

Prof. C. A. Morey of Winona, Minn., 
on “ Formation of Right. Habits of 
Thought.” 

Prof. R. Edwards of Bloomington, IIl., 
on the “Normal Schools of the United’ 
States.” 


OFFICERS. 
Tne following officers were elected : 


Presideht; M.A. Newell, Baltimore, 
. W..D. Henkle, ‘and a long 





THE SCHOOLS A’ AT THE CENTEN- 
-NIAL EXHIBITION. 


ILLINOIS. 

At the western end of South Gallery of the 
Main Buildihg gallery is located the, exhibit 
of Illinois, prepared ander the direction of 
the State Teachers’ Association, the teachers, 
school officers, and pupils bearing all the ex- 
penses, '° The manuscript exainination papers 
the drawings, etc., are collected. and bound 
into volumes. _These volumes, in'the case of 
ungraded achools, are made up,.of selected 
papers of all clasees and grades of pupils. 
In the case of graded schools, the work is 
classified sometimes by grades, sometimes 
by ‘studies, frequently by both. A case of 
Kindergarten work fiom Bloomington is ex- 
hibited. Some excellent work in both Ger- 
man and Music is shown from the Chicago 
Grammar Schools. The Penmanship from 


all parts of the State is particularly note- 
worthy. There are upwardsfof sixty volumes. 
of work from twenty-five High Schools, in- 


delivered | 8fes* 


} mar and High Schodls.- ‘The exhibif inthis) 





Cook and one in Peoria County)’ and two 
State Normal Universities, send .specimens, 
of their; work, from/which we may” derive a 
good knowledge of the course of study pur- 
sued. Acollection of the- diaries of the 
pupils otf one of these aniversities oe partive=| 
larly interesting’: 

The Illinois Industrial ete occupies 
a prominent place inthis . exhibit, showing 
apparatus and samples of students’ work in 
the several departments. In Natural Science 
there area large number of specimens of 
chemicals prepared by the students, and 
classified collections of . plants, animals, and 
minerals. The students of ' Engineering 
show, models and machines, “engintering 
plans; and@ number of large portifolios. of 
excellent drawings. Other departments: of 
the university, asthe School of Commerce, 
Domestic Science and Art, and the School of 
Free Hand Drawing, show portfolios of work 
that from the students of free-hand drawing 
being especially noteworty for its excellence. 

INDIANA, 


In the next two sections is the exhibit 
made by the Indiana Board of Education, 
under the supervision of the President, Mr. 
J.H. Smart. This exhibit jis intended .not 
only to show the. present. condition of the 
public schools, but their history and ‘pro- 
The school work]shown embraces that of 
more than;15,000, children, goed, bad, and in- 


the direction of the State Teachers” Asdocia- 
tion. ‘Tt includes work’ of ‘all grades, and 
fairly represents-all sections of the.State.. 

The Huntington High School exhibits a 
‘Cabinet “of geological ‘specimens,’ cdllected; 
classified and catalogued by its pupils ; also 
a collection of the woods of the county. 
There are collections,of botanical specimens, 
collected aud arranged-by tlie pupils of the 
Bedford High School and, the ‘Indianapolis 
High School. The latter'school also sends a 
case of drawings and Svecimens in Zoology, 

OHIO. 

Ohio makes a fine exhibit, in several fea 
tures surpassing that of any other State .ex- 
cept Massachusetts. Cincinnati, under ‘the 
efficient supervision of the. City. Superin- 

tendent, Mr. Peaslee, makes ‘a full exhibit, 
and claims the first attention of the visitor: 
Of the 91 volumes of school work, there are 
sixteen of German, showing the work done 
from the Primary to the High School. 
b in thé Behoois. Of Oficina 
troducedjin the first year of thé ‘Prittery}~ 
course, and is continued through the Gram- 


; 


branch.of study.is, very; full.. “Examples of 
work thtough:the entire course are shown, 
including answers at examinations, samples 
of thé witikic sung at sight, ahd: exettises in 
transposition and in composition. There are 
also some fine speGimens of slate ‘work. in. 
each grade of each school_in_the city, the 
Arithmetic, Spelling, Writing and Drawing, 
of the first years of the Primary gtade being | 
particularly good. The samples of writing 
in the very first year of school excite. the_ad.-, 
miration of all who see them; as does also the 
Penmanship through the entire Primary 
course, Which shows a steady, well defined 
progress: ' 

We note one thing which}we do not find 
elsewhere—a volume of penmanship ‘speci- 
meng from the teachers, who take lessons, as 
well as the scholats,; from the Superintendent 
ot Penmanship. 5 

Much that we have said of the Cintinnati 
exhibit may be said of those fromotker parts 
of the State, ' thot they: kre dt “so--well 


full exhibit, two specialties of whith deserve! 
particular nofsiee:!Phesé aré( the Drawing’ 
and Music. In Drawing, Cleveland-has-a 
system, of lier own. It is ‘ntFoduced in the 
first school year and continued through the 





cluding some beautiful designing. from the 
Chicago wenn School, 





| 799k: boing denoted te it, Enpllabegin with} 


different, taken just as it was prepared under: 


atiSMusic is inv} © ‘ 


clistifted aid arranged. Cleveland makes a} 


on: 
this they pass td drawings Of. dimple objects, 
rwhieh they are not only required, to. draw, 
{hut to deseribe, both object and) position, 
orally and in writing. Then they draw the 
objects’ from positions indicated, but not 
shown, and at last from the object itself in 


| different positions. 


‘In Cleveland, Music is introduced in the 
first school year, and the work by pupils of 
from six to ten years of age shows fine talent. 
Somke of the papers are exercises written 
from dictation,. giving time, measure. etc., 
and writing the notes on the staff as the 
teacher sing or plays. Ps 

sin Be IOWA. 

Iowa and Missouri display their education- 
al exhibits in the same’ section. 
~The work exhibited comprises that of the 
Primary, Intermediate, Grammar and High 
Schools, representing about 500 classes from 
about 50 towns. In ‘all the best schools 
drawing is begun in the first Primary year. 
Writing with a pen is commenced in the 
fourth Primary year. German is taught in 
many of the towns in the higher grades, and 
in a few places it is taught in the Primary 
departments. In a few of the larger tuwns 
Music is introducéd as a study into the Prim- 
ary classes, and continued through the Gram- 
mar and High Schools: “All the work shown 


is creditable, and© some’ ‘péentil and rayon 


drawings from the High Schoolof West Des- 
eres are.especially. good.: 
MISSOURI. 


The great State of Missouri makes a very 
meagre exhibit, which is confined almost en- 
tirely “to ‘St.Louis, only thirty’ District 
Schools outside of the city being represented. 
‘The. work from these show. that the..State 
could have made a much better display. The 
most.interesting portion of the St. Louis ex- 
| bibit: ds: the work) of the} thirtees Public 

Kindergartens, consisting of weaving, sew- 
ing, papercutting and folding, stick- -laying, 
peas-work and modeling. These Kinder- 
gartens are under the supérvision of Miss 
Susie Blow. The children are from three to 
seven years of age, and are. divided into 
classes of from'twenty to twenty-five. Each 
pupil pays $1 per quarter, except those who 
are unable, who are excused from such "pay- 
ment. 

MICHIGAN. 


There are many things of interest in this 
section, including a number of photographs 
rof the exterior and interiors of. the.sehool 
gs of Grand Rapids and other cities, 
many of theinterior views: taken while the 
children were at their desks. 

.-The charts displayed in this section give a 
good idea of the condition and distribution of 
the'schools, and the courses of study pursued, 
and thereare views of the best styles of 
school buildings. Some . samples - of school 
‘seats dnd desks are shown, made» by the 
| Michigan’ ‘School ‘ Furniture* Company of 
Northville-~ The folding seats are noiseless, 
and/are noteworthy for their easé, strength 
fand beauty. E. B. Smith & €o:, Detroit, ex- 
hibithere Webb’s Dissected Cards, consist- 
ing of a box of thelr wooden blocks, having 
upon them letters, words and pictures, and a 
frame in which they are. to -be displayed. 
‘The apparatus’ is accompanied by a first 
reader, which also contains a Key of Direc- 
tions. The whole is designed to aid inteach- 
ping reading by the word method, and it is in 
use in most of the schools of Michigan. 

WISCONSIN. 

Prominent in this exhibit are the schools 
of Milwaukee, which will compare very 
favorably. with the la “Of other large 
cities) Ei’ Drawiig Mad all tle Common 
Sehoo: branches the exhibit from this city is 
‘quite full, ingluding work in all branches of 
all grades, in properly indexed volumes. 
There are photographic'views of the interior 
-and exterior of thé Normal Schoo! *bitliding 





entire course, about an oar and a half per 


at Oshkosh, and some good Aene of 
Hormel Gehesl werk. 
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__MINNESOTA. . 4 

This great State shows only afew volumes 

of school work, some volumes of school re- 

ports, and a small number of photographs of 
school buildings. 





MAINE. 


The Primary work from Portland in 
Arithmetic, Writing, Composition and Draw- 
ing shows how carefully the foundation is 
laid. The Grammar School work from this 
city, and also from other sections of the State 
: isall good, except, perhaps, the Penmanship. 

It. is noticeable that while in most of the 
Western States great pains seems to have 
been taken with the writing inall the exer- 
cises, in the Eastern States it bears evidence 
‘of carelessness in all the papers except those 
prepared especially as exhibits of Penman- 
ship. -There is, however, a portfolio from 
, Augusta Grammar Schools of. very fine free. 
~ hand drawings, andthe Augusta and Pem- 
: broke High Schoole send splendid specimens 
of designs for carpets, oil cloths, table-spreads, 
book-covers, prints, frescoes, etc. 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Much space is here given to the schools of 
Providence, which show some especially 
good specimens of Map Drawing from the 
Grammar Schools. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Grammar Schools of Manchester and 
Dover make a very favorable impression, 
and of the Primary work, the music writing 
of children from eight to ten years ot age de- 
serves especial praise. 

The best siyles of buildings in use are 
shown by photographs of interiors and exte- 
riors of the New. Hampton Institution, the 
Tilden Ladies Seminary, and the schools of 
Nashua, Concord, Dover, and other towns. 
There is aleo a large model of the Arch street, 
Grammar School building of Manchester, 
with plans, etc. 

Dartmouth College is represented by vol- 
umes of the papers used at the examinations. 
CONNECTICUT. 

A large educations] map, showing the 
distribution of schools in the State, shows 
the liberal proyision which is made for edu- 
cation, and the reparts show. that most of 

_theseschoots are open ten months in the 
year and well attended. 

Of school work, the State Normal School 
shows some passable Map Drawing and some 

\very good specimens. of free-hand drawing 
The Grammar School work from Hartford, 
/ New. Haven; and other towns is all com- 
emendable, .especially some examination 
papers in Music from :Hartford.. There are 
some. neat: samples of Kindergarten work 
from the Misses Terry’s private school at 
Bridgeport ard the. West End., Institute 
Kindergarten at New Haven, 
vo As & T. Stanley, af New Britian, exhibit in 
this section scales and measures of the Met- 
rie: System; .and.O. D., Case, of Hartford, 
shows some neat and comfortable school 
desks and seats. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Next to that of Connecticut we come to 
the exhibit of New Jersey. Prominent here, 
is the collection of books written - by the..al- 
umni of Princeton “College: Though. not, 
complete, it includes about 800 volumes, rep~ 
resenting nearly 200 authors, many of whose 
names are notable in our history as wells as 
our literature, The list includes thirty col: 
lege professors, eleven college presidents, 
mine Supreme Court judges, thirteen. United 
States representatives, ten -United States 
senators, six cabinet officers, two Vice-Presi- 
,, dents, and one Pregsident—lames “Madison; 
who graduated with the class.1771. 4 

Rutgers College exhibits geological speei- 
mes found In the vicinity of New Brunswick, 
._ Samples of students desks for laboratory work, 
some fossils from the cabinet, and. specimens: 

from the botanical collection of the, college. 

The public school work, as ‘an exhibit: of 


Fo ti 2 ae a Bi 
prises work from 96 per cent. of all the class- 
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es in the State, showing 15,500 different 
specimens from over 12,000 scholars Each 
county shows separate volumes in each 
branch of study, each volume made up, as in 
all the other exhibits, of the papers of many 





pupils, The volumes are fully indexed and 
filed in racks, so that the work of any class 
or school in any part of the State is readily 
found. The Penmanship is of more than 
average merit, and the Drawing from Jersey 
City, Camden, West Hoboken, and the Ho- 
boken Academy, is especially praiseworthy. 
The most remarkable individual work is ex- 
hibited by G. R. Hardenberg, a lad of Mon- 
mouth County, who shows eignteen admira- 
ble water colors of native birds, painted from 
objects prepared and mounted by himself. 
Monmouth also furnishes some interesting 
Indian relics. 


direction of State Superintendent Apgar, 
who is entitled to much credit for the thor- 
ough manner in which it has been done. The 
exhibit is in charge of Miss Ida Hayer, a 
teacher of the State, who has mastered the 
details of the system it illustrates, and who 
takes great pleasure in showing and explain- 
ing it to visitors, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Nearly all of the cities of this State are 
represented. 
ville Normal School, also views of the Edin- 
borough and Kutztown Normal Schoo's. In 
the opposite alcove the Girls Normal School 
of Philadelphia, and the Normal Schools of 
Bloomsburgh, Shippensburgh, and West 
Chester, show some excellent work in Pen 
manship, Drawing, and Designing, and pho- 
tographs of their buildings, including an in- 
terior view of the Bloomsburgh Gymnasium, 
with the pupils at exercise. 

Passing slong we come to the exhibit of 
Pierce’s Business College of Philadelphia, 
which illustrates its system by a case of act- 
ual merchandise samples, and a large vol- 
ume of Penmanship arranged to show the 
monthly progress. In the outer alcove the 
Polytechnic College of the State shows speci- 
mens from its museum, and a case ot I54 
birds, stuffed and mounted by undergradu- 
ates. Lafayette College shows copies of its 
text books, worksof Faculty and Alumni, a 
number of interesting interier views, photo- 
graphs of apparatus, collections of _ insects, 
plants and minerals, and splendid work in 
Drawing from the Engineering Departments. 
The two inner alcoyes here are filled by the 
Philadelphia School of Design for Women, 
with most beautiful paintings in water color 
and oil, and origipal designs on wood and 
paper. The Dniversity of Pennsylvania 
makes a very full and interesting exhibit of 
drawings, text-books, models, etc, 

THE KINDERGARTEN. 

Behind’the Women’s Pavilion is a neat 
little building, constructed by the Executive 
Committee of the Women’s Department, for 
the purpose of practically showing Kinder- 
garten methods of instruction, Miss Eliza- 
beth Peabody, who hes dene much to intro- 
duce into this country. Freebel’s admirable 
system, originated the idea of showing it at 
the Centennial, and she bas been assisted by 
the women of various parts of the country, 
the ladies of Pawtucket contributing $1,300. 
This commendable liberality was, we are 
sorry to say, exceptional, and the undertak- 
ing has been cramped for want of means. 
The building, however, was constructed, and 
Miss Ruth B, Burritt was engaged to teke 
charge. . Through the co-operation of the 
ladies in charge of the. Northern Home, an 
Orphan Asylum situated ia West, Phila- 
delphia, she-was permitted to start classes in 
thatinstitution last winter, and since the 
opening of the Exhibition, during the fore- 
noons of three. days in, tho, week, up to a late 
date, she has.given lessons publicly in the 
Kindergarten building toa class of eighteen 
Little girls and boysfrom the Northern Home. 
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np_and_mhanerer.o open, has =. the centre 
of attraction$for large numbers of visitors. 

Miss Barritt seems to have thoroughly mas- 

tered the system, and the readiness and dex- 

terity with which her little pupils acquitted 
themselves have won the admiration of all 
who have seen them; The schoo] was closed 
on July 26th, and will remain closed till Sep- 
tewber ist, much to the regret of those who 
were attending the exercises with a great 
deal of interest. To many, this exposition of 
Froebel’s beautiful methods of child culture 
has come like a revelation, and there is no 
doubt that it will induce hundreds to study 
the system, and thus result in mnch practical 


good. 





MISS E. M, COE’S EXHIBIT. 


In a little building near the Main Building 
Anpex, Miss Coe exhibits what is called in 
the catalogue‘‘ The American Kindergarten 
System.” Miss Coe has been engaged in 
teaching by.her system for many years. She 
uses the occupations of Froebel, but thinks 
his system needs Americanizing and extend- 
ing. She gives object lessons with the oc 
cupations, teaches technical names at the 
start, makes ber own material, and uses it 
in her own order. She differs from nearly all 
other Kindergartners, and teaches by the 
object method in the arrangement of her les- 
sons, beginning with the sphere and spher 
oids, from which she derives the other solids. 
and passing from themeto surfaces and then 
to lines. Her system is severely criticised, 
but she claims for it practical success in the 
school room, andsheis making many con. 
verts. She givega lecture upon her metb- 
ods every morhing at nine o’clock, and gives 


‘ beautiful execution. 


photographs of school rooms witli the child- 


ren at work are also shown. 
FRANCE. 
In the French Department are some models 
of school-seats, a few reading charts, maps, 
models of battlefields, etc- The Industrial 
School of St. Quentin sends some interesting 
specimens of embroidery and sewing, and 
beautiful and unique designs for various fab- 
rics. This is the most important school of 
the kind in the north of France, and is sup- 
ported by the manufacturers, and the people 
of the Department of Aisne. Catalogues and 
rules governing the school may be had of the 
Commissioners in charge of the exhibit. 
Paris shows a dozen portfolios of art work 
from its higher schools, among which are 
pome elegant specimens, Erhard’s wall 
maps, published by Hachette & Co., are par- 
ticularly noticeable for their correctness and 
There are samples of 
the school writing books of Aug. Godchaux 
& Co., and other text-books used in the 
schools, as well as others of various grades. 
In the book Department are also to be found 
many books which throw light upon the na- 
ture of the work done in the schools. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Visitors to this section should not overlook 
the pretty exhibit of Bradbury, Agnew & Co., 
nor the book case of Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 
which contains some magnificent art instruc- 
tion books, wentioned 
Drawing Books in a Practical 
Drawing Book of Geometrical Mechanical, 
and Ornamental Figures, a course in Sepia 
Painting, a course in Water Colors, a copy of 
and a 


of which may be 


free-hand, 


Sketches from Nature in water-coior, 





private lessons to those who desire them. 
~he has no children by which to illustrate the 
working of her system, but she exhibits an | 
abundance of beantiful work done by her 
pupils. Whatever may be thought of her| 
theories, she is entitled to great credit for 
the energetic manner in which she presents 
them, having put up ber building and furn- 
ished it entirely at her own expense. 
SWEDEN. 

Near the Department of Public Comfort is 
the Swedish school-house, built of pine, the 
material all prepared in Sweden and put to- 


is tuat the sheathing is so arranged as to 
cover up the nail jheads, 
them from the rust, which in this unpainted 
material, in the climate of Sweden would be 
destructive. 

BELGIUM. 


Belgium also sends a model school-house, | 
somewhat reduced from its proper size, 
which is shown in the Main Building, in the 
space allutted to that country. 


THE NETHERLANDS. 


A school at Rotterdam sends some excel- 
lent. drawings and models, by boys of from 
twelve to fifteen years.of age, 
lands are also well supplied with what. are | 
known as Elementary and Middle Class 
Schools. .These are free to all children, and 
each Commune is ebliged to make provision 
for them. In most of them, English, French 
and German are taught ; also Drawing, and, 
tothe girls, Needlework. No religious in- 
struction is allowed in school hours, but the 
buildings after school may be used by all 
sects for this purpose. The government sup- 
ports three good Normal or Training Schools, 
and classes are also trained for teaching in 
many of the Elementary and Middle Clase 
Schools. 

SWITZERLAND. 


Many private schools show systems of the'- 
own, there being a set of tables and appli 
ances from Franz Bochman to illustrate the 
“Intuitive Principle;” another co'lection 
from.a school at .Hottingen on the “ Con- 
structive Method,” and wany writing and 
drawing systems. Thereis a collection of 
work from a. Kindergarten in St. Gallen, 
which seems to be a private school, and some 
apelin elementary Music Books. A few 





gether here. A peculiarity of the building 


aud thus protect 


The Nether- | — 


magnificent copy of Dresser’s Studies ia De- 
| sign. 
CANADA 
Our northern neighbors make up for the 
negligence of the mother country by sending 
a magnificent exhibit of their school system. 
It includes models of school duildings from 
country and city, the former of which may be 
studied with profit ; photographs of the Edu- 
cational Department at Toronto, the Normal 
School at Ottawa, and other elegant school 
buildings, and full cases of apparatus, from 
the counting frames of the Primary Depart- 
ments to the elegant philosophical apparatus 
ot the High Schools and Colleges. There is 
afuller exhibit of apparatus here than in 
any other department. On large frames sus- 
pended by side hinges is shown the work of 
the scholars, including first rate Map Draw. 
ing and Penmanship,and suberb Free-Hand 
and Mechanical Drawing, from the evening 
classes of the School of Practical Science at 
| Toronto. 
are noticeable, also the elegant Relief Maps, 


and Oliver & Boyd's Oiject Lesson Cards. 
| 





The samples of school furniture 


GERMANY. 


There is an exhibit of Froebel’s Eight 
Gifts from the Kindergarten, and some re- 
lief maps which are particularly good—as 
| are also the ordinary school maps and globes. 
A Tellurian, A Lunarian, and some other as 
trouomical Of the 
books, we notice that those for little children 
are profusely illustrated, and all the primers§ 
are prepared to teach writing when the pupil 
learns to read. 


apparatus are shown. 


RUSSIA 


In this section we find a profasion of school 
apparatus which is worthy of study. The 
collection is from the Pedagogic Museum of 
St. Petersbusg, founded originally by the 
government, in the interests of the Military 
Educational Establishments, but which in 
1871 became an independent section of the 
General Musenm of Practical Science. Its 
purpose is to collect apparatus from all parts 
of the world, and encourage its manufacture 
and use at home, 

JAPAN. 


The text—books,all in the Japanese char- 
acter, are well made, and those for younger 
children are liberally illustrated. In the 
Arithmetics both the Japanese characters and 
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the Arabic figures are} used. The Primary 
School apparatus is evidently made after our 
models, but it all bears the unmistakable 
Japanese stamp of workmanship. Samples 
of schoo] desks are shown very much like our 
own. The Geographies are supplied with 
very correct maps and engravings, from 
wood and copperplate, The books are furn- 
ished for from five totwenty cents each in 
our money. 
BRAZIL. 


The Penmanship is notably fine from the 
lowest classes up, and there are excellent 
drawings from the Special Commercial 
Schools, and beautiful work from the Insti- 
tutions for the Blind, and Deaf and Dumb. 
The Night Schools of the Arts, and Trades 
Lyceum, of Rio de Janeiro show work of 
which any city might be proud, and the 
theses from the Higher Schools of Medicine 
Law, and Divinity will compare favorably 
with any other work of the kind at the Ex- 
hibition. The drawings by the pupils of the 
Naval School are worthy of particular notice- 
Tho pupils of this school spend three years 
on board of ship in the harbor, and one year 
at sea. 


JUDGES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION. 


Hon. Andrew CL. White, LL.D., President 
of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

D.C. Gilman, LL.D., President of John 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Hon. J. M. Gregory, LL.D., Champaign, 
Ill. 

Prof. J. W. Hoyt, LL.D., Sec’y, Madison. 
Wis. 

Sir Charles Reed, Great Britain. 

Mr. Rene Fouret, France. 

Col. John Marin, Spain. 

Dr. Otto Martin Torell, Sweden. 


NOTES. 


The salaries of the teachers of San Fran- 
cisco have recently been reduced 5 per cent. 
There are over 400 colleges and universi 
ties in the United States, at which there are 

about 57,000 students. 

Mr. T. W. Bicknell, of Boston, was elected 
President of the American Institute of In- 
struction for the current year. 

Harvard College has 119 teachers, classi- 
fied as follows; 49 professors, 21 assistant 
professors, 2 lecturers, 11 tutors, 27 instruct- 
ors and 9 assistant instructors. 

The cenus of 1870 showed that there were 
iu this country about five and a balf millions 
of persons above the age of ten years who 
could not read nor write. 

In Sweden, teachers are appointed for life, 
and cannot be removed except for sufficient 
cause after a fairtiial. Religious instruction 
is compulsory, but no preference is given to 
any denomination. 

The trustees of Amherst College have elect- 
ed Prof. Seelye, President, with a salary of 
$4,000. He will continue his duties as Pro- 
fessor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, and 
will complete his term in Congress. 

In the Japan public schools, 3,000 children 
are receiving instruction in the English lan- 
guage. The Japanese college course is six 
years, three for general studies and three 
for specialties, as law, engineering, etc. 

In New York city the Superintendent of 
Schools receives a salary of $5,500; two 
two First Assistants receive $4,500 each ; 
and Five other A sistants receive $4,000 
each. In Brooklyn, the City Superintendent 
receives $5,000. St.Louis pays her Super- 
intendent $4,000, and the same sum is paid in 
Chicago. 

The faculiy of Harvard Ubviversity have 
still further extended their system of elective 
courses, so that students who are fitted may 
pursue special! studies, without a regular ex- 
amination for admission to the regular 
course. Upon such stuaents, certificates of 
proficiency wili be conferred instead of, de- 


grees. s 





The Holloway College for women, in Eng- 
land, is nearly completed. The total endow- 
ment is $1,750,000. The purpose of the col- 
lege is to affordsuch an education to un- 
married women over 17 years of age as will 
qualify them to pass an examination for .ad- 
mission to the universities. No males shall 
reside within the college buildiugs or 
grounds, and all the women employed must 
be unmaried. 


In Brazil primary education is free and 
compulsory, the primary schools being under 
the control of the provinces. The higher 
schools are ander the control of the State, 
and for admission tothem applicants must 
pass an examination in Enylish, French, Lat- 
in, Greek, mathematics, rhetoric and natural 
science. The catholic catethism is taught, 
but children of other faiths are excused from 
such instruction. 

Atthe New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Edward Smith, 
Syracuse ; Vice-Presidents, Charles T. An- 
drews, Watkins ; Mrs. A. M. Kelsey, Aurora ; 
Miss Frank Teft, Sandy Hill; Charles R. 
Abbott, Brooklyn ; Corresponding Secretary, 
Orasmus B. Bruce, Binghampton ; Recording 
Secretaries, Charles M. Chatfield, Rye ; Wil- 
liaa O. Campbell, Port Jervis; Treasurer, 
George L. Farnham, Binghampton. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





QUACKENBOS’ ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES, Published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co, 

The first and most important thing in a 
schoo] history, is aecuracy, and truthfulness. 
The incidents should be well selected. Not 
every transaction, even were it worthy, can 
be recorded ; such therefore should be select- 
ed as are of the highest value’ not for the 
information imparted but for the interest 
they excite in the mind of the learner to 
make a more extended and critical search 
after historical knowledge. We have ex- 
amined with much satisfaction, the Ilustra- 
ted School History of the United States, by 
Dr. G. P. Quackenbos. It is simple, clear 
and interesting, both in matter and style; 
and we believe we do the author only justice, 
when we say it is accurate in the recital of 
facts. 

This interest of the work is much heighten- 
ed by the brief biographies of distinguished 
men, interspersed in connection with the 
events that made them famous. It is well 
for the youth of the present, who are to be 
the men of the future, to become acquainted 
with the virtues of those who hewed out the 
out the cornor stones and laid the founda- 
tion walls of the nation. By imitating their 
virtues will the walls of the temple of liber- 
ty be strengthened, heightened, and pre- 
served. 

The work is liberally provided with ap- 
propriate illustrations and maps, calculated 
to instruct as well as pleuse. 


QUACKENBOS’ ELEMENTARY UNITED 
States History, Published by D. Apple- 
on & Co. 

Simplicity of style and diction should char- 
acterize every work designed for beginners. 

Truth may be dressed in language as at- 
tractive as that of fiction. When book-ma- 
kers for the young have learned this art, 
the dime novel and the spurious literature, 
that now cover the tables of news stands, 
and the counters of so many bookstores, will 
be removed, and their places filled with 
what will instruct the head, and improve the 
heart. 

Dr. Quackenbos, who has recently dipped 
his pen in historic ink, and brought out a 
brilliant little volume of the United States 
history for the elementary departments in 
our schools, sbews great ability in this di- 
rection. 

The nuuwierous engravings, having « strik- 


salle 





the eye of the child as well as awaken his 
thought. 

It will serve as a firm introduction to his 
more advanced work, the “ Illustrated School 
History of the United States.” 





SPANISH MOSS, IN DECORATION 


The Tillandsia Usneoides, or Spanish moss, 
belongs to the natural order of the Bromeli- 
aces, which also includes the Ananassa Sa- 
tiva,or pineapple. This moss is common in 
the Southern States, where it hangs from 
the trees in long gray festoons. The inner 
fibre is black, elastic, and thread-like, and it 
is this, deprived of its outer grayish covering 
which is used as hair in upholstery. 

One of the prettiest uses to which this moss 
infits natural state can be applied is the dra- 
pery about a mantel-piece—not in the shape 
of a mere lambrequin, but as a solid curtain 
sweeping to the floor. Its weight in such a 
large mass gives it a tendency to pull apart. 
To obviate this, arrange branches of green- 
brier, or the ordinary blackberry briar, across 
the tire-place. These form an admirable 
support, the tangled fibres catchiug in the 
numberless thorns, and the whole framework 
being entirely concealed by the lovely gray 
drapery. 

If the mantel-piéce be wooden, a row of 
small tacks on the upper surface, an inch or 
two within the edge, will support the weight, 
the briery vines beneath preventing any 
dragging. ‘The shape of the outline of this 
drapery may be left to the taste of the de- 
signer. It may sweep to the floor at the 
centre, with shorter sides or, reversing this 
plan, the sides may be lengthened and the 
centre shortened. 

Once securely and gracefully draped, the 
crowning glory is added by studding thickly 
yet carelessly with brilliant autnmn leaves 
If preferred, these leaves can be arranged as 
a solid band along the edge of the mantel in 
cornice style. They are secured in perma- 
nent position by simply dipping the stems in 
a thick flour or gum tragacanth paste. 

No oruamentation is so easy of accomplish- 
ment, so brilliant in effect, and altogether so 
tasteful and unique as this novel drapery, 
which will hang for several months without 
requiring to be readjusted. 

The effect by gas-light is particularly strik- 
ing, this method of arranging displaying the 
color and ou:line of the leaves to wonderful 
advantage. Under a mantel drapery of such 
material, sweeping away from the centre, we 
have seen a beautitul fernery flourishing, 
built upon the hearth with groupings of 
rocks, emerald mosses and plumy ferns, 

Brackets of rudest material and workman- 
ship are effectively draped with this ubiquit- 
ous moss. ‘his arrangement is particularly 
desirable where some heavy article is to be 
sustained, such as a pot of flowers or a gold- 
fish globe, ete. where a bracket of frailer 
construction would scarcely serve the pur- 
pose. In this case the scarlet berries of the 
asparagus may be substituted for the deco- 
ration of autumn leaves, if preferred, the ef- 
fect being exceedingly pretty, particularly if 
the bracket be surmounted with a pot of ivy 
or tradescantia. The stems of the asparagus 
should be cut in short pieces and lodged in 
the meshes of the moss. 

The Tillandsia is equaily ettective garland- 
ed about picture frames, being adjusted on a 
slight frame work of briery vine. A partic- 
ularly handsome way of arranging maiden- 
hair ferns in such a garland is to leave two 
or three inches of the main stem, and insert 
them in a successive row in a foundation of 
moss previously arranged, bits of fine wire 
cut in inch lengths securing them in place. 

Sometimes it is desirable to decorate a bay 
window effectively for an evening entertain- 
ment. Where pots of rare plants in luxuriant 
bloom and handsome cut flowers can not be 
obtained in profusion, resort to this vade 
mecum. Attach brackets to each side of the 
window with the sweeping festoons studded 


ing regard to historic truth,j tend to pee hee sexqeet several wire baskets in 





the archway ; fill with moss, allowing some 
to trail over the sides. Decorate these bask- 
ets with ferns and autumn leaves in graceful 
profusion. 

Large sea shells or graceful vases filled 
with tall pressed terns are tasteful ornaments 
for thebrackets. If shells are used fill first 
with sand, which holds the stems more se- 
curely in place than any other material. If 
it is desired to have the rest of the room in 
keeping with this brilliant decorative effect, 
suspend lambrequins of similar material over 
each of the curtains. 

When across or anchor, or any similar 
design, is needed, it is quickly constructed by 
cutting theSdesired shape in pasteboard, add 
ing a layer of moss, and tying it in place with 
ordiuary spool cotton, Then insert the stems 
of the leaves, letting them overlap slightly 
until the entire shape is covered. If desired, 
both sides can be covered in this way. Charm- 
ing designs are made by intermingling the 
pressed leaves of the dusty miller and the 
searlet berries of the bitter sweet. 

A basket of rustic work for a silver wed- 
ding may be made of coiled siiver or plated 
wire twisted into the appropriate shape, filled 
with ‘Tillandsia, leaving some to trail over 
the edges, and then decorated with pressed 
dusty miller leaves, selecting the most s‘]- 
very in color end most graceful in outline, 
ead adding sprays of white immortelles. The 
leaves are attached by means of a drop of 
mucilage or paste on the under surface. Such 
a basket, suspended from a chandelier and 
thus decorated, is a singularly fitting ob- 
ject. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
IMPERIAL GRANUM. 


If there is one class that more than another 
requires care in diet, it is that of teachers and 
those engaged in comparatively intellectual 
and sedentary pursuits. Teachers are espec- 
ially among this class. With such persons it 
is important to know what is the best article 
of food, and we take the liberty of recom- 
mending an article which is unsurpassed and 
rarely equalled. It is what is called Imperial 
Granum, and is prepared by Mr. E. Heaton, 
of New Haven, who is the general agent tor 
the United States, and sold at wholesale by 
John Carle & Sons, 153 Water st., N. Y. 

lt is always nutritious, safe and palatable 
for intants, for children and for the sick. It 
is equally welcome to the strong. It is easy 
of digestion, and hence is excellent in fevers, 
dyspepsia, pulmonary complaints, and all 
intestinal diseases. 

It consists mainly of the pure gluten of 
white winter Flint wheat, prepared by a 
chemical process which retains only the con- 
centrated virtues of the grain, and enables it 
to keep through years without wasting. 

To the excelleut qualities of this food there 
is the concurrent testimony of many distin- 
guished chemists and physicians. Besides its 
uuvantages a8 a nutriment for children and 
tuvse in impaired health, it forms a basis of 
uuwerous dainties for dessert,which is quickly 
prepared and is fit for the most luxurious 
tauie. A circular of recipes and instruction 
ls printed, We should like it om our table 
every day. We understand it is sold by drug- 
yirts and dealers in fine groceries generally. 

‘THE CLOCK. 


In another column of this paper the reader 
may find the advertisement of the Jerome 
ciuck. its principal features are there men- 
towed, and we name it again here only to 
add our testimony to its most excellent qual- 
iues. It is a very good time keeper—easily 
managed and regulated, and a pleasant thing 
w lave on the mantle, or to take about in a 
t.unk or an overcoat pocket on a journey. lt 
is & marvel of convenience, cheapness and 
excellence. Mr. Jerome informed the writer 
ef this notice, that immediately after iis urst 
appearance to the public Mr. Pierrepont, of 
rierrepont Manor, N. Y., made the firs: pur- 
chase by mail, and after vesting the ciock 
purchased several more and had them sent 
wo members of his family and other friends 
in different paris. We can assure our readers 
lnat they may have entire confidence in Mr. 
Jcrome as a gentleman of the highest integ- 


rly and standing . 
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SPLENDID OFFERS! 


Popular Premiums! 
CIVEN i AWAY ! 


Thousands of teachers in every section 
of the country, will desire to possess on: 
of the several beautiful pictures we az< 
now prepared to offer as premiums. 
The “PicruRE OF THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS” is probably the most unique and 
valuable picture ever sent forth by any 
publisher; it will prove without doubt 
the most attractive and popular one ev. 
er offered to teachers. The subject of 
the picture being in supervision of the 
celebrated Public Schools of the great 
city of New York, necessarily stand at 
center of the educational activities of the 
Western Continent, and every wide a- 
wake and earnest teacher in the land 
will want to own the elégant picture in 
which they are grouped together so as 
preserve the living characteristics of each 
individual. 

In order to offer a choice, we have al- 
so made a contract to have copies of the 
TAMBOURINE PLAYER, one of the most 
artistic and beautiful pictures ever seen, 
made by the un-equaled Albert-type pro- 
cess, the secret of the method being 
known only to one man in this country. 
And in addition to these. in order to en- 
courage subscriptions, as well as tast 
among the teachers we have secured cop 
ies of some of the finest pictures in the 
country a list of which is given below. 

Of these pictures we have to repeat, 
they are not chromos, but first class in 
every respect, worthy to be framed in el 
egant style, and fit to grace any Fifth 
avenue mansion. 

We propose for a limited time, to pre- 
sent a copy of one of these pictures to 
every old or new subscriber not in arre- 
ars who shall send us $2,50. We shall 
register the names as received, and send 
off the picture promptly. We are ready 
to give away 


10,000 


of these beautiful pictures on the terms 
proposed. Send us your names at once. 
Will all our old subscribers and friends 
move promptly in the matter. 

Extra copies of these pictures will be 
sold to subscribers post paid at 50 cents 
each, as well as to those who jein in 
clubs. 


List of Pictures. 


Tue New YorK SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Pusiic SCHOOLS. 

THE MADONNA. 

THE TAMBOURINE PLAYER. 

Tue Horse Far. 

” In DANGER. 

THe THREE GRACES, 

In addition to these, we have many 
others of equal value which we wish the 
teachers to possess either to grace their 
own apartments, cr to suspend in the 
school-room. 

As the supply of these may be exhaus- 
ted it will be well to give in ordering the 
names of several so thr’ being out of the 
first we will send the second and so on. 


ADDRESS THE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAZ. 
17 Warren Street. 
New York. 





MODELS FOR DRAWING 
CLASSES. 


Busts, Masks apd Statues from the Antique 
Life size, medium size, smal) size. 

Torsoes from Life. 

Fractions of the Human Body. 

Anatomy from the old masters. 

Animals. Heads of Animals. 

Birds. Reliefs. 

Brackets, Pedestals, Religious Statues. 

Fruit and Flowers in Relief. 

Large assortment of Leaves in relief. 


R. Castelvecchi 
143 GRAND 8T., NEW YORK. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Goods carefully packed and sent to auy part 
of the United States. 
Prices to suit the times. 


WONDER CAMERA. 


Will show a common carte de visite, watch, eto. Fitted 
wiih powerful oil lamp, folding oil vue screen, 3x5 
ot, Just the thing for a school, ill be sold 
cheap. 








The Tribune Extras. 


A Library for One Dollar. 
Literature, Art, Science, His- 
tory and Political Dis- 
cussion. 





No.1, Tyndall on light. 10 cents. 

No. 2. Beecher, Fields, Phillips, Bellows. and Mark 
Twain. 10 cents. 

No. 3. Prof. Wilder, Prof. Barker, Prof. Young. 
10 cents. 

No, 4. Shakespearean Studies, 3. Weiss Art 
Studies: Parton’s Pilgrim Fathers. 10 cents. 

No. 6. Beecher’s Seven Lectures for Ministern 10 


No. 8. The Method of Creation, Twelve Lec mres by 
Prof. Agassiz; The Fossil Man of Mentone; The Art 
of Dyeing ; The West in Ages Past. 10 cents. 

No. 9. Tilustrated. Six Lectures by Richard A. Proo- 
tor and Lectures by Prof. Agassiz on Penikese Island. 
10 cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 

No. 10. Ilustrated.—Science for 1873.—Proceedings 
of the Ameri A jation for the Advancement o: 
| aptamer, Deep Sea Dredging, illustrated. 
cen 





No. 14. Prof. "se Lectures on the Amazon ; 
Yellowstone Park (Capt. Jones’s Expedition); The U. 
8.8 tothe Rocky Mountains » 
w. D. ey and Dr, F. V. Hayden). 10 cents. 


Lectures. 10 centa. t Edition, 20 cents.) 
No. 18. Sumner Eulogies; Senator Schurz’s, Bos- 
: Tributes ; Congressman ‘s. 6 


cents 


fom Ages SONS 5 Have We Two Brains; Effects of Aloo- 


; Transit of Vi: ete 
cents. st Editions, 20 cente.) - - 
No. 23. Science and : & . 
he tS ; Owen, Man's Martioot’ il 4 
Cosh’s Reply to Tyndall. 10 cents. 
20 cents.) 


No. 25. The Gladstone Controversy ; The Vatican 
Decrees ; Manning Acton. 10 cente. 
Pamphlet Waition 90 csmtet - 

No. 26. The Bible and Seience, Dr. J, W. Dawson: 
Lecture by Howard Crosby. 10 cent, (Pamphlet 


The ENTIRE EXTRA SERIES above 
described sent by mail for $1 


TRIBUNE Extras Nos. 8, 10, and 14, in- 
clusive, will be sent by mail to any address 
in the United States for 25 cents ; 
9 inclusive, or Nos. 6, 7,8, 10, and 12 or 
Nos. 8, 10,12, and 14; or Nos. 1, 2,3, 7, 8, 
10, and 14, will be sent to any address for 50 
cents. 


No, 12. The Evangelical Alliance Extra (thirty-two 
pages.) 25 cents. 


No. 21. Ome Year of Science; *s and Biecla’s 
3 Centennial ; Scteance 





FIFTY 
cOoOoD BOOKS 


FOR 


- TEACHERS. 


FIFTY CENTS; 


Mitchell's Hints for the Overwoked. 
Eggleston’s (G. C.)/How to Educate Yourself. 
Schmidt’s History of Education. 

Burton’s Observing Faculties. 

Camp's Illustrative Teaching. 

Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture, 

Hailman’s Lecture on Pedagogy. 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 

Barnard’s Oral Training Lessona., 

Douai’s Kindergarten. 

Hailman’s Object Teaching. 

Kriege’s—The Child, its Nature and Rela- 
tions 

Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture. 

Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B) No sex in Education, 


ONE DOLLAR and a QUARTER 


Hart’s—In the Schoolroom. 

Mann & Peabody’s Kindergarden Guide. 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 
Herbert Spencer's Education. 

Clarke’s Sex in Education. 

Well’s Graded Schools 

Kiddle, Harrison, and Calkin’s How to Teach. 
Russell’s Normal Training. 


’ ONE DOLLAR and A HALF. 


Potter & Emerson’s School and Schooimaster. 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Raub’s Plain Educational Talks. 
Sypher’s Art of Teaching School. 
Northend’s Teacher» Assistant. 
. Teacher and Parent. 
Calkin’s Primary Object Teaching. 
Ray’s Mental Hygiene. 
Holbrook’s Scheol Management. 
Jewell’s School Government, 





Naw York Sctool Jouaa 


The New York School Journal 


offers special inducements to its sub- 
scribers forthe centennial year It isa 
paper that posseses extraordinary value to 
teachers and all interested in education. 
It will recognise the fact that this is 
acountry where the education of its cit- 
izens has become the business of the 
government, and will strive to have it 
stand, not second, but first, in public im- 
ce. 

It will lay before its readers the most 
valuable facts and thoughts on educa- 
tion in a condensed yet fresh and effec- 
tive form, so that the real progress of our 
country in this respect can be readily 
learned by a perusal of its columns. 

It will labor in the interests of teach- 
ers ; it will take notice of every move- 
ment that effects them ; and will sturdi- 
ly uphold the value and dignity of his of- 
fice. 

No teacher or school officer can afford ta 
be without it, for it gives information not 
to be found in any other paper. 


TERMS for 1876 


The subscription price of the ScHOOL 
Journat will be $2,50 including postage. 
This offer is made te those only wao 
pay strictly in advance. We now offer 
to the teachers of the United States the 
the best and cheapest weekly educational 
paper published in the world. 


TERMS. 
ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, IN ADVANCE, $2.50 





Wickersham’s School Economy. 

Richter’s (Jean Paul) Levana. 

Clark’s Building of a Brain. 

Davies’ (Emily) Higher Education of ‘Wo. 
men. 

Dwight’s Higher Christian Educatien. 

Mansfield's American Education. 

Northrop’s Education Abroad. 

Ogden’s Science of Education. 


ONE DOLLAR and SEVENTY FIVE, 


Toad’s Student’s Manual. 

Abbott’s Teacher—Harper & Bro, 

Sheldon’s Lessons on Objects. 

Kingsley’s Health and Education. 

Brackett’s (Anna C.) Education of American 
Girls. 

Mayhew’s Universal Education. 

Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching. 

Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction. 


TWO DOLLARS, 


Youman’s Culture demanded by Modern 
Life. 


THREE DOLLARS and a HALF 
Barnard’s Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism. 
The above named volumes will be , 

mailed post paid on receipt of price. 
ADDRESS 


Publishers N.Y. School Jour. 


17 WaAkREN ST. 


FIVE COPIES. 
TEN “ 


$11.00 


$20.00 


These terms apply oniy to those who 

| send the money direct to this office—not 

to those who subscribe through eur a. 

gents, who collect $2.50 from each sub- 
scriber. 

The safest way to send money is by 
| postal money order or registered letter or 
| draft. Money not so sent is at the sen- 

der’s risk. 

All new subscribers date one year 
from the time the name is received at 
our office. 

Persons wishing a specimen copy be- 
fore subscribing can have it promptly 
mailed on receipt of a three-cent pos- 
tage stamp to prepay postage on same. 

Good canvassing agents wanted every. 
where, to whom liberal cash commission: 
will be allowed. 


ADDRESS 
A. M. Kellogg, 


No. 17 Warren Street, 
New York, 
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ARE YOU COINC TO PAINT! 
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nd Save Owne-THrep the 
a paint thatis mucH HawD- 
AS LONG as any other paint. 
in WHITE or ANY COLOR desired. 


The Buy HEMIGAL BROS.’ 
ICAL PAINT, ¢ pgcnremet 


a use 





Is on many thopennd of the finest 


nm Finst Premios at twent; 


ry, tang of which 
oon been painted six years, and now look as well as when not ia inted. CHEMICAL vids has tak- 


of the State Fairs of Boe 
_ MILLER BRON, U.Waler St, CLEVELARD, Onbr Ma. 


INT C8. WoOheuberae NY, 





Our weaving capacity is 

now 5,500 CORSETS 

@afly, or a y y 
“aggregate ork 











the deren of the times in 
giving d PERFECT AND ~ 
SUBSTANTIAL CORSET { 
at PANIO RATES, Their,-.. 
\erdiiSittly superior qual-_ 
ity: has been more and”! 
more “Appreciated, and , 
without question they» 
are now the most popu- , 
far ) oimine | 











e.* i Because they are 
Perfect in fit, while flexible 
tothe atural movements of 
} the'form. 2d. They are sty - 
lish, durable and luxurious 
towear. 83d. Being woven 
without seam, and“in’pere 
fects avert ofshape,their 
perties are unappro. 
} ached.’ Qur new improved. 
qualities have oné''6f''the Bay 
labels here printed*in Goldie 
and Black—take no other— 
eut- these out and compare 
—beware of counterfeits— 
The perfect form which our 
oods have, was nevereproduced by weavin ventio of our! 
Wonderful PATENT Loom, while théir su pustorey tk is’a ‘BY the Gold 
and Silver Medals awarded us, as well as the contirivally- increasing 
@ermand. if your dealer Ades not keep them, send for our circular. 


UNITED STATES CORSET CO. 
NEW YORK, P. 0. BOX 4928. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT 


Then Buy the N. Y ENAMEL PAINT CO.’S 


CHEMICAL PAINT : 
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And Save One Tarp the Cost of ParnTING, and get a paint thatia Mvon Hawpsomer and will Last Twicz 


as Lone as any othe 


well as when first painted: 


p-painty ~Ie prepared ready for use in WHITE Or ANY COLOR desired, Is on many thous- 
nd of the finest buitdings in the country, many of which have been painted six years, and now look aé/ 
This CHEMICAL PAINT has taken First Premiums attwenty.of: the State Fairé }: 
f the Union. Sample card of colors sent free. Address N. Y. Enamel Paint Co,, 103 Chambers 8t., N. ¥ 
r MELLER BROS., 109 Water Btttet, Oleveland O. 





JACKSON INSTITUTE ~ 





English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Qhildren,' >}: 


=Gt 


Miss. 8, R. F.. JACKSON, Prrxorpat: AND PROPRIETOR, “ 
No 256 EAST 128rd STREET, (HARLEM) ee os 


The course of study embraces all the desirable branches for a finished education. 
Lectures upon scientific subjécts will be delivered by experienced Professors. 
Diplomas will be,conferred pon those who satisfactorily complete the course, and 

cértificates of success in any sakaren'a will Be! awarded: 

@A department for small child 

this school, 





MRS. CARRETSON’S 


ENGLISH,. EBEN CH. AND. GERMAN if 


Boarding & Day School for Young Ladies & Ghildren, 


52 WEST 47th STREET, bet. 5thrd& 6th AVENUES, NEW’ YORE. 4 





This School is located in a quiet neighbourhood, and is eminently fitted for the pur- 
poses to which it is applied. Tho.number of Boarding pupils is limited to Twelve, and 
to these the Principal gives her especial and personal care. 

(2 Thoroughness in every department is a distinguishing feature of this School. ° 

For instruction in English, Latin, Frénéhand ‘German, the’ terms per annum, are for 
Day Pupils, from $75 to $200, for Boarding Pupils, $700. 








HOUGHTON |. SEMINARY, 


A SAVINGS BANES. 


MEAP NASP, 2 ANSTITU- 


‘ No. 614 Broadway, New York, June 26, '76. 


FIFTY-FIRST SEMI- ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


bay KAR Dividend all 
on on 

the First Daped pw eee + EN 
to) at the rate of Six Per Cent 
$2,000 and un@e?;and “Five Per 
ee EE de ber 50 -paed thied Mon- 
day.in the Month. . a aoat 

Interest not views will be ‘credited as princi- 


ite will draw interest from the first of January, 
Api i ee ~ 
~ E, J, BROWN 


President. 
Treasurer. ; 





Edward Sen 
6. F, Alvord, 





METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK 


Nos, 1 & 3 3d Av., opposite Cooper Institute. 
J Kita Re DIVIDEND—1876. 
eee have ordered ‘that bat interest at the rate 





Stes B yd aapSles on ant tes vay 
six on an 
ie — Pentitied theres: or, if not with- 
be added to the aceount and 

draw Grew interest fra from vuly 1 

DD  ahaaliecs ¢dnacling sr eniharnese are $6,814,096 00 
Due depositors, i ding interest...... 6,291,351 87 
SURPLUS $522,755 14 


DEPOSITS made on or before JULY 10 
draw interest from July 1, 
y : ISAAC T, SMITH, 
‘Oc h 4 se President, 
Glechoen “Cretan, Vice-Presidenta 
T. W. Liu, Sec. 





-RY. DOCK -SAVINGS -BANK,.. 


«. ('34f & 848° Bowker, 
,, Cor. Turrp Sr. 





The Trustees of this Instituti have declared the 
Semi-Annual Dividend on sll. deposits entitled thereto, 
JULY 1, 1876, as follows : 

_, Six PerCent, onall sums of $2,000 and under, ang 
Five Per Cent on the excess uver $2,000, 

Deposits made op ot before Fuly 10 will draw inter. 
est-from.dauly 1, 1876... 

% AN DREW MILLS, 


. President, 
WM. V. WEBSTER, eer ae 





IMPORTANTTO. TEACHERS. 
Do not Assure your life tif you have examined 
the New Plans devised by|SHEPHAED Homans, Ao- 
ty ar y tor” Sh er ne 


The Provident Savings 


eats Lia oe 


“Life. "Keburance: ‘Society. 
Western Sain Bing New- York City. 


pesca 






Cash Capital $ 125,- 


soiateS fae ssasieh Mery 
2 toctire re i) 


This Society separates the Insurance partof the 





Pb -7iats ‘The Prov , fdent ‘Sav sin Zs 
en Sa ASsbRANCE:SoereTy. 
Western Unton ‘Boutupre, ‘Nsw Yorx. 


oT Ganon wanien, Ser? oT hem 
id pore, SEEPS ROMANS, V ‘Vieo-Pres’t and Actuary. | 


i> i 


at SCHOOL: TEACHERS during {the"Cen- 











CLINTON, N.Y. 


JOHN ©. GALLUP, A:M’MD., Priorat. | 





The ultimate aim‘of this institution will be, with God's blessing, to educate the trué: 
Christian woman. The course of study is varied, thorough and co lete, ipd i 
every branch requisiterfor the attaigment’ Of'a high degree of eultdre, Ph oie 
studied regularly through the entire course, and by the whole school. 

a a pet a a board and tuition, is $360. 
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I have carefully e eet 
—— | no hesitation in saying itis the be best I I bave seen, 


Premium f) oe peeeren” am Deposit which 
s a. Society it. 
‘oymar vf the Reserve. 
Society, therefore, will” Issue policies on 
é uniform tee- 


on the Kindergarten system, will be connected with 
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Meneely’ Ss Bells. 


For Ch te., blic since 1896 

7” tade a PEE MEOW EEL LY BELL FOUN- 

Bay, Seto, | ea — Mountings. 
No AGENCIES, 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1637. 







= 
Illustrated Chinon ra arent 


‘anduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second 8t.,Cin. 





Philosophical 
‘ Apparatus 


SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 
To illustrate all departments of Physical Science,¥ 
Specialty of sv 4 Asporeies fo Common 


Magic Lacktthe Sor Stereop- 


ticons, 
Views from all Countries, and a speciality of views 
to illustrate Scientific Sub. 
Views made to order at reasonable prices. Lists on 
application, Catalogues 10 cents each. 

_Jesse 8. Cheyney, j 
Nos. 1 and 3 Bond St. New York. ~ 
Buccessor to James M. QurEeN & Co. ~ 


TheATLAS 
HEALTH- 
LIFT, 


(EASTLAKE STYLE) 
Located at “B. 74” Main Building. 






* Respecting Dr. Knight's E Health Lift. I would say 
that it seems to be the best that has 4 
¥. STER, 
Curator of G ehinersaed 
be coe Ct., Nov. 8, 1 
ve 


D, A. SARGENT, 

Provis. Instructor | of Phys. Culture, Yale College. ac 

“ CLEVELAND, O,, Jan. 20, 1876. 
I am an old lifter. Your machine struck me at once 
a8 & GRAND ree and is simply perfection. 
Q. VAN HUMME 
: 106 Buclid Avenue: pm” 

These Machinss have all the requisites of a 

PERFECT HEALTH-LIFT, 


Viz., Durnanriity. SIMPLICITY, Elasticity, Con. 
structed of steel, iron and hard- wood, they will ~~ 
a life-time with reasonable usage. They are 

Elegant in every Sr pe as to phen the oe Tin 
tion of all of good taste.. They are so simple 


and easily wersdye a child of ten years can ope- 
rate them. every 
pe dh n= 


the SAME POIN 

ims at “the SAME , and 

ge y imcreases as oné phtcne his 
be, = 


LIFTING, and carries, Léft, tt 4 
STIFF. , inelastic one, carla through to’ the making i 
a.tax to 


y the strong. 
The ATLAS has been in use six years in the office 
of the proprietor, anh pe ce eee by 
W. A. KNIGHT 


ts Pat. & ey: RGESTER, 
Wanted. } bere 





‘‘A DECIDED ADVANCE.” 






UTOMATIC 


ent mene eae oes 
as net oe ercan fartaie, No Nov. iat and. SB. St 


No x al Sewing ‘Machine in the 
World has an “AUTOMATIC TEN- 
abo = any png es the onine ac- 
t t t Tt . 
eristic patures ° = mach ne 


, Willcox a9 Gibdbs'S. M. Co., 
(Cor. Bond 8t.) 2 are New York 


tae 
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mae to - Wrovelus. Tey ore enitebie for for Be 4 
¢ Family Room, , the Store; the 
Joon, ant the Cabin, te > 
oa represents the “‘St. Nicholas” at one 
‘neactpal size, Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price 
& & JEROME &00., | 

New Havea, Conn, 


a gerepan¢ 


ONE. MILLION . 


ar | and = | be ny from this ~*, great- 
It and best DA ING BOOK epg ai 


Ee aie. Bee the fl ata a the co 


ready by:b 














Lavy profession. iy 
Rr yee yout bookseller for | it, or a or — 
copy. pages free « 


W.W. WHITNEY.TOLEDO.0. 





ryt-lia 


ToEuropean Travelers. 1 
F.S. EMMONS; 


AGEN? FOR) «eo co ry 
WHITE. STAR, , NATIONAL, 
antic AN R LINES. 


inducements to teachers and others 


1976: 
ml to answer any eorrespondence in re 
F. 8. EMMONS, cor. Grand St. and Randolph aye — 
Jersey City Heights. 
Can be seen in New York at 29 Wall st., between the 
hours of 4 and 6 P. M. 


Minerals For Schools. 


We offer to the teachers carefully sé 
lected sets of Minerals and Rotks, classi- 
fied according to Dana, put up in vari- 
ous'styles, and at ‘prices that will bring 
them within ‘the reach of every’one. 
Thesé minerals are choice, of good size 
and suitable for a cabinet. 


oe oe Plan 


Offers 





Set, No. 1. 
contains 10 minerals, Price $1.00 and 
will be sent by mail for $1.50. 
Set, No 2. 
contains 25 minerals. . Price $3.00. 
5 Ser. No, 3. 


contains 25 minérals, each is in a separate 
tray, Price $5.00 
> Set, No. 4 
contains 50 minerals, Price $6.00, 
Set; No. 5. 
contains 50 minerals, each in separate 
trays. Price $10. 
Ser, No. 6. 
contains 50 minerals in black walnut 
case, Price $13. 
Set, No. 7. 
contains 100 minerals, each in a separate 
tray. Price. $20, 
Ser, No. 8. 
contains 100 minerals in Black walnut 
case. Price $25. 
Larger collections will be furnished if 
desired. Address. 


New York ScHOOL JouRNAL. 
“& 17 Warren St... 
. New Yorx. 


« 


jitiom, and will be of 












$13 pss © LEGE. 
62 Bowery, cor, Canal St. 
5 " (Established 1849.) 
1 3uie ” Bookeeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rud 
wental and pete English pied to Writing \esagps 


Oakey & read tron Texts 


- Paine, cortnnatihihinnatennnedings aovaten tis 
ie time at €2 Bowery. 
TION 


EI - 
‘I CENTENNIA 


NATIONAL ane 


L 


a Ss 


postpewreF 5. 


Eistution & Oratory. 


ESSPENT STREET, Lb alae 


t ‘Diplomas. 
Se ait, ion a andl lane 
of aemnd Sepdants.” A ay ee nv hg 
term April 24th Summer term 
Send for pow ey 
J. Pa, 6 See Prin. 


| FrenchNormal School, 


Under the direction of L. Sauveur, Ph, _D., 
LE: D., author of Causeries aves mes Ele- 
ves, Entretion’ sur la Grammbire, ete’ 


It will peepened at Plymouth, N. H., July 18th, and 
close August 24th. 
“Deachers and Professors only will be admitted. The 


na 
pew method of teaching. . Diplomas, will be 
given to those present during the whole gourse. 

For a programme of the Institution, address 


L. Sauveur, 
wes eT ~ {Commonwealth Hotel, Boston, 


THE CENTENNIAL. 
National Institute, 


AND EDUCATORS’ aaa QUARTERS, 
se AD THE 


ATLAS HOTEL, 
Bnizance Gate §. W; Cer, 
Cent 
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act book for every student, or those who were 


es l= 


CO 
SCRAPES’ Dow fal fg 


you 
good humor for a lifetime. Sent "Sead teal fee of Deatage 
for 75 cents. Address 


FRANK SCHAFER, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
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JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


_|STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 
‘The well-known Original and Pepular Numbers,” 
303—404-—-170--35!, 


Having been assumed by other Makers, we degire to 
caution the public in respect to said imitationm, + 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
xu HENRY HOE. Soe AGENT. 


Dn Warners Healih Ccrse{ 
With gx ter 


















aE e:) 
ai Se tOnEone 
Body, with’: 
GRACE and 
BEAUTY of f form 
Three garments in 
papred by 
all Raney 
. Patented, Sept. 38, °75 
Short Front. endian un 76. Long #’ront. 
m1 lady who will ever use any other. 
Vipera Feat 
t by mail to agents 
at 25 cents less oo retail — size of = a 
state whether front is - 
wana 5 vi 763 Broadway, ‘Naw Tork. 
The Most Complete co 
OF PHYSICAL EXSROISR 
Ever Devised for Heme Practice 
The following are a few of the 
advantages derived from the 
use of the Docket Grrmasiom 
It calls inte direct netien wil the 
nmruscles in the upper pert of the 
bedy, and BS poe mow which 
2 FPN Essa! 
corrects the ow ‘ie po oa rem 
frequently noticed tn young 
os, and imparts « onifernm 





degree strength su ring the spina: colum 
To Rial who are eibited with yea tdivestion, nereou 
debility, the lung and liver complaints, ete . 
it may y be used with the most gratifying results. — It is grad: 
uated to the use of the strongest man or the weakest chrird 
is admirably adapted to the use of invalids and cou valescents 
where geutle exercise is ble. To ladies and children 
oroeee iy, the exercise will be found of the most invigorating 
charaster. It is highly recommended by leading physicinns 


and ali these whe Satie = the subject of physical exercise | 


a ctady PRICE List 

No.1 Fer Cxstomm 406 years, $1.00. No 2 
6to 8 $1.10. No. 3. For Children 8 to 30, $1.20 No, 4. For 
Children Wtolt, . No. 5. For Ladies and Ciniidren 4 years 
No. 6. For Gentlemen of m ae M. 
set of seven, $800. N 
to attach to the wall or hoor, 
Two of this —> progeny a ed make « Com 
sium id epee of price. 

GOODYEAR RUBBER CURLER 0 0o., 

P.O, Box f, 156. 697 Broadway, New York. 


The Famous 


9 


~-| Gymna 





a Address as above. 





HOW TO 


268 Keap Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


a 





moe’ 
hd portecs im tone ever 
The CONCERTO STUP w& the 





yorctne with great volume cf tone; suitable 
PARLOR or CHURCH. 


‘WATERS NEW SCALE PIANOS 


| 


asi Breadway, New York. 
’ 





Por Children | 


| W. Sullivan & Cx 





and a fins tone, with all 

— ay ba et ny dnd are ¢ | BEST Pile 

ANOS E. These Organs an nos are 

LY Low Jor six years, «cash and balance 
¥Y LOW Jer cash or rt ¢ an 

Z Second-Hand instruments 





at t bargains. Pianos and Organs 
until paid for —- quotunets GENTS GuNTs WAN- 
TED. Special ucements to the trade. 


eral discount to Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Seheets 

Tinga, ILLUSTRATED CA TALOOURS MAILED, 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, 

P, Oo. Box B5et. 





CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED << UNAPPROACHED 





by any others. Awarded 


PHRED HIGHEST MEDALS 


wo DIPLOMA OF HONOR +7 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


ONLY American See ever awarded any medal 
im Barope, or which present such extraerdi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
ALWAYS awarded highest premiums at Indes 
trial Expositions, im eswell as 
Europe. Outef bumdreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be umrival See 
‘ONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions ef more 
than One Thousand (scnt free). 
INSIST on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
takeany other. Dealers get LancER com- 
missions for selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very Aard to sell something elec. 


| NEW:STYLES == most important improve- 
ments ever made. ow 
atien Stops. Pasig 


Etagere and other Cases of new desig _ 


PIANO-Hi “HARP CABINET ORGAN = 
EASY. PAYMENTS. oe 


GATALOGUES s.cron.cs 


end Cireulara, with full partic. 
viars, free. Address MASON & 

BGAN OO., 154 Tremont 6 BOB. 

TON; 2% Union ?e NEW YORK; or 8 &o 
Adams St., CHICA 


<— See ~<a 


ADIUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 





ADE of Thin Cork, neatly covered, perfect shape, 
J will not break nor get out of order; gives periect 
satisfaction in every respect; has strong mwetical ep- 
dorsements ; light, porous, healthy, gracetal, Mdle® 
on receipt af Bity ents, Liberal terms to the trade, F. 
Show Rooms 815 Broadway Factory 
61 Hudson 8t New York, P.O. Box 2,386. 


CREEN LEAF’S 
Mathematical Series, 


AND 


_Parker’s Exercises in Compo- 


sition. 
Davis g& (Co. 
Boston. 
Standard Books. 
Improved Books, 
Books. Unsurpassed in Excellence. 


éncé solicited. Libera] terms 
uction. 


Orlarido Leach, Agent: 


\Roserr 8. PUBLISHERS 


for in’ 





142 anp 144 GRanp St. NjY 









—_ 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 








—=x 
AGENTS WANTED 


d + home, Agents wanted. Outfit and 
$12 Rela TRUE &°CO.. Augusta, Maine 








at h Samples worth $1 free. 
$5 log 20 STINSON & GO., Portland, Mase. 


UPEEB VISITING CARDS, pen written, 12 fot 


‘S Wobecic Was 


Daria ti” Saale TD 
GONSTANT, EMPLOYWENT, 3 
PONS and “Address, 








valuable samples sent 
~~ ceut return stamp, A. D, Young, W' 





“WJANTED - Agents for the best-selling Stationary 
Packages inthe world. It contains 15 sneets paper’, 
15 envelopes. golden Pen, Pen-hoider, Pencil, patent 
Yard Measur:, and a piece of jewelry. Single poe 
with of elegant Sleeve Buttons, 2c. Th 
has been poe the publisher of this 
jm = found, as represented, worth the money. Cir- 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N.Y. . 
wT ATL. £tize pictures sent Ire 
THE TO LL GA Pkean ingenious gem., 50 o 
to find. Address with stamp, E.C. Assgy, Bue 
. LE. 
YEING.—Staten Island Fancy Dy establish- 
ment. Bargrzerr, Nerpnews & Co., Office,5 &7 
John Street. Branch Offices—1142 Broadway New 
York; 289 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 
Philadelphia ; 110 W. Baltimore Street, 











GOOD PAY FOR TEACHERS! 


AGENTS WANTED for the New Historical Work, 


Our Western Border, 


Acomplete and graphic history of American pioneer 
life 100 YEARS AGO, its thrilling conflicts of red and 
white foes, exciting adventures, captivities, forays, 
scouts, pioneer women and boys, Indian war-paths, 
camp-life, and sports. A book for old and young. Not 
a dull e, No competition. |Enormous sales. Extra 
terms. Illustrated circulars free. 


J. C. McCURDY & CO,, Philadelphia, Pa. , 


A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on 
$2500 our Grand Combination Pro- 
spectus, representing 

150 DISTINCT BOOKS 
wanted everywhere. Sales made from this when all 
single books fail, Also Agents wanted on our Mag- 
niticent Family Bibles. Superior toall others. 
And our Complete Bible Encyclopedia, with 
3000 Superb Illustrations These Books beat the 
world, Full particulars free. Address 

JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila. Pa. 








A CARD. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
AT PANIC PRICES! 
One doz. Stereoscopic Views 75 cents by mail 


ttwo as samples for 10 cents, ten Album Views for 25 
ceuts. All kinds, both American and Foreign, Whole 


sale and retail. A 
J.C, HENRY & CO., 
Glens’ Falls, N. ¥, 


Cc H rR oO N i DISEASES CURED.— 
New paths marked out 
by that plainest of all books—*‘Plain Home Talk and 
edical Common Sense,”—nearly 1,000 pages, 200 il- 
lustrations, by Dr. E, B. Foote of 120 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. Purchasers of this book are at liberty to con- 
suLT its author, in person or by mail, price by 
mail, postage prepaid $3.26. Contents tables free, 
AGENTS WANTED, MURRAY HILL PUB. 
LISHING CO,, (Jonn P. JewerTt, Manager,) 129 
E. 28th St., N. ¥. 


Ci | Read ‘ SCIENCE 
oys IFtS 1 sory.” Brim. 
fuli of ‘jolly good fun and pictures. After read- 
ing, you will know as much about your bodies, inside 
ind out, as the docter can tell you, Send for contents 
table and find out all about it. Freeto all, postage 

d. A SPLENDID BOOK FOR AGENTS. Murray 


PUBLISHING Co,, 129 East 28th Street, New York- 





a Month to Agents, Male and Female. 
Vill prove it or forfeit $500. New articles 
that sell at sight. Thirty hand 
Seven-shot nickel-plated 
pany ~ 9 . oF = ; 
one dozen by mail, ‘actory New Ha’ Conn. 
Address GEO. L, FELTON & 00. 
119 & 121 Nassaust., N.Y. 








Tue GREATEST SELLING CENTENNIAL Boox Is 


OUR COUNTRY 


e -And Its Resources, 

Rot only complete in our thrilling history of 100 
years’ growth, but grand in descriptions of our 
great Lakes,Rivers, Mountains Cities, riosities, Nat- 
wral Wonders, and all our Mighty Resources in A 

ture, Commerce, Minerals, Manufacture, form Gov- 
ernment, etc. HISTORY and DESCRIPTION 
of AMERICA’S GREATEST NATION and 
the CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION ly 
Illustrated. Noequalextant. Over 1 uses 
with a “Century” Map and a “Bird’s-Eye . 
free. emt one siting, 40. to 120 weekly. 4000 
more wanted quickly. BIG terms, Address HUB- 
BARD BROS., Pubs., Philadelphia, Pa., Cinn. O., Chi. 
Il,, Springfield, Mass. on? 





a CEO. STIMPSON, Jriy 
Expert ‘or the detection of Forgeries and 
proper ipo disguised hand Meo my he also 
pam tpectalty found Hand Writ "6: both 
plain and ornamental. Particular attention 
maa 


43 QuampEns St. Room 7, Naw Yore. 





AGENTS WANTED for the New Histori- 


RN BOR 
WESTERN BORDER, 
A Complete and Geshe Mistory of, Asseriens 
100 YEARS AGO 
Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White foes. 
my book for Old and Young. Not'e anil No 


competition. sales. Agents every- 
where. circulars free. J. C. McCurdy 
& Co., 26 8 Seventh St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


An.agent just cleared $199 first 3 weeks sellingjthe 





Another $80, first 6 days, 


Over 
standard Life of the Veteran 
150,000 more needed by the 
less in’ profusely ustra’ 
rom A royal chance once nd 
Cincinnati, O., Chicago, Ill., Springfield. Mass, 
PRINTING PRESSES. 

















FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amateur and Business Purposes, 


Novelty Printing Press 
I8 WITHOUT A RIVAL. 
Send stamp for catalogue with tes 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 
BENJ. O. WOODS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Every Description of Printing Material. 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 
Card Press $5.00. 








YOUNG AMERICA 


PRESS. 


This is not a Toy, 






to be thrown aside for- 
ever; nora 


AFFAIR, 

Where to put money into the 
pockets of the inventor, at the 
expense of the public, but a genuine printing press, 
from the hands of a practical press builder, alike adapt- 
ed to the wants of the amateur as well as the genera- 
printer. It is simple, durable efficient and cheap. It 
has been tested by hundreds who have used other 
kinds, and the testimony of all is that it is the best, 
For further particulars of this press, address the pro 
prietor and manufacturer, 


JOSEPH WATSON, 
Ty Ww wot “ons - ~~» 58 Murray st., New York 
USE THE 
CELEBRATED 


MODEL 
PRESS 


and doall your own i. B 
Price $6.00 to $35.00 
Best IN THE WorKD 
For Teachers, business men 
and young printers Thousandsin use. Send two 3 
cent stamp’ for a profusely illustrated 60 page Catal- 
ogue and Price List entitled, ‘* How to Print.” J. 
W. Davenapay & Co., Mfrs. and dealers in Type and 
printing Material. 431 & 436 Walnut Sreet,Philadelphia 
Pa. oy 
10 Per Cent Net. 
Kansas, Missouri, and lowa improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed ONE-THIRD 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have never 
lost adollar, Nocustomer ever had an acre of land 
fall upon his hands. No customer of ours ever waited 
a day for interest or principal when due, Send for 


particulars. References inevery State in the Union, 
who wil: confirm the above facta, 


J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
STATIONERS AND PRINTERS, 
Manufacturers of 
Patent Sprine Back Account Books, 
All kinds first-class Btationery, Writing Papers, Desks, 

Ladies’, hestend Pemily Wash ae, am Popuet 
wetosp eveiing in rm fade eiowont plu 
To : me our Eat Oopvebie Prints sag gd 
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SHVELOPE OPENER 





AN INDISPENSABLE ARTICLE 


Cutter. 


it is Small, Light and Presentable. 





To amuse for a while, and then | 


A CATCH PENNY 





mi MOM WD Pa. EES 


$58.50 Made in 
one day. There 
is nothing out 


es eee ne eneeent Yee rd 
MNIFE 
THIS CUT REPRESENTS THE ‘‘COMBINATION PENCIL” LN LTS VARIOUS FORMS. 
——E—E[[l lS = 


JOHNSON’S 


Combination Penholder. 


FOR THE DESK AND POCKET. 


’ It is HEAVILY NICEEL-PLATED and will LAST a LIFE TIME. 


Twelve articlesin one. Pencil, Penholder and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, 
Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, and Sewing Machine Thread 


Can be used for Bipping Seams, Cutting off Hooks and Byes, Buttons, and 
Erasing Blots, and for many other purposes. 


This small article is one of the most useful Inventions ever got up. Occupying only 
the space of a small pencil, it makes it an admirable article for the Travelling Agent as 


People are always interested in anything that is new and especially when it is as 
useful as this. It can be sold to the Lawyer, the Editor, the Doctor, the Farmer, the 
School-boy, and the Merchant. In fact it is a useful article for anyone. 

Agents you can sell this article to the old and the yo 
no one from the school-child to the merchant prince, but n 


, the rich and the poor, as 
it, and will buy it. We can 


| safely say that no article ever Invented offers a better oppor amity to make money than 


on this, as you need not skip any place, as it will sell in 


| Mannfactories, and Private Houses. 
All Writing Desks and Sewi 

kept in all Dry-goods and Fancy 

Rooms and where fancy articles are sold. 


@ year. 





Stores, Offices, School- \ 


— 
Machines are incomplete without it. It should be 
Stores, and Book Stores, Drug Stores, News 


roe Dh have only to sell Thirty-Six per day for one year to make Four Thousand 
and y Dollars 


Our ‘first Agent, who started in this city Monday, Feb. 14th, sold Thirteen Dozen 
and a half, and at that rate an agent would make over Bighteen Thousand 


Dollars 


A wide-awake agent can sell Six Dozen a day, making over Eight Thousand Dollars 
a@ year. Try it, you cannot fail in selling all you may order. 


Sample by mail, Postage paid 50 cents. 


PRICES TO AGENTS. 


One Doz. by Mail........... $3 00 Agent’s profiton 1 Doz..... sects $3 00 
Six Doz, by Mail............ 15 00 Agent’s profiton 6 Doz............ 21 00 
Twelve Doz, by Express.....2500 Agent’s profit on 12 Doz............ 47 00 


HOW TO SEND MONEY, SEE FIRST PAGE, 


J. BRIDE & CO., 


767 & 769 Broadway, New York. 





NECENCY-HEALTH-ECONO- 
& MY-COMFORT. 


. 

SAVE THE LADIES, CHILDREN, SICK and INFIRM 
tom indelicate and unnatural restraint or e ure 
® the ice, snow, mud, slush, storm or wind abouts 
sonntry privy, or to im: lect sewerage, obstructed 


pert 
pipes and offensive udors of the city water closet, by 
“EARTH CLOSET 


and NO OTHER 





Handsome, Durable, Odorless. 
Latest, Sienplest Im 
AC CAN MANAGE IT. 


The Earth system only, will rid us of the thousand- 
year-old privy abomination ; but we have a great con- 


yenience, which can be used in any bed-room in city 
or country to good advantage, called 


The $5 Water Closet. 


A pint ot water makes it perfectly odorless with ca- 
pacity for 14 persons 1 day. Safe for 1 person 4 days 
without >ffence. Positively Practical, Porta- 
ble, Popular. Just the thing for stormy days, 
dark nights, and four o’clock in the le 

Send stamp for Testimonials and circulars, to 


The Wakefield Earth Closet Co. | ;.<:: 


36 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 





JIN. F. LUTHER; 
79 NASSAU STREET, N, ¥. 
Manufactarer of all kinds of 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CHUECH CLASS, 
SOCIETY & FRATERNITY 
Pins, Badges & Medals 
At short notice and very reasonable prices, 


CARPET CLEANING. 


T. M STEWART, € 
(Formerly Senior partner of No. 157 West 82d Strest,) 


326 SEVENTH AVENUE, 
AND, 
34 PENN STREET, BROOKLYY, E. D. 








THIRTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





Carpets thoroughly freed from dust and moth witli 
out injury to the finest fabric. 

Also by our new method, we can remove all STAINS 
Carpets, whstever cause, without injury to colo’ 
Orders, by post or otherwise, promptly attended to. 


THE QUARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 
Readings, Declamations and Dialognss 
for school, parlor and platform. Issued January April 
"July and Oetobor. Addvess, 
MRS. ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, 
27 Univn Square, New Yori 
$1.00 per year, “-"d 25 comts for specimen number. 
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AND EDUCAT 


IONAL NEWS. 








SUNBEAMS. 
Abdul Aziz—Abdul as-was, 
Of what thickness is a line cf conduct? 


An ins sight for a glazier: the 
early dawn it breaks in the win 
dows. 


There is nothing to be er oe 
to look through a knot-hole with a glass 
eye. 

Sunday school teacher—“Annie, what 
must one do to be forgiven?” Annie— 
“He must sin.” 


If you were obliged to swallow a man 
who would you prefer to swallow? / 
little London porter. 


Why is a selfish friend like the lette 
«p”’—Because, though he is the first i 
pity, he is the last in Selah 


POND'S EXTRACT. 
POND'S EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 
“Bear, for I will speak of excellent 


RESUS -— Te great Vogetanie 
Sty Vea anes for cleanlinessand prompt 
CHILDREN. Ho family con nord tobe without 


aaa as 














SULPHUR SOAP 


ERADICATES 

ALL Loca, Scr Diseases; 

PERMANENTLY BEAUTIFIES THE 
OoMPLEXION, PREVENTS AND REME- 

Digs RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, 

Heats SoRES AND INJURIES 

OF THE CUTICLE, AND 
1s A RELIABLE DISINFECTANT. 


This popular and inexpensive reme- 
dy accomplishes _the SAME RESULTS 
a8 costLy SuLPHuR Barus, since it 
PERMANENTLY REMOVES ERUPTIONS 
and Irrirations of the Skin. 

CoMPLEXIONAL BLEMISHES are al- 
ways obviated by its use, and it ren- 
ders the ruticle wondrously fair and 
smooth. 

Sores, Sprains, Bruises, ScALDs, 
Burns and Cuts are SPEEDILY HEALED 
by it, and it prevents and remedies 
Gout and Rheumatism. 

It REMOVES DanpRrUFF, Strengthens 
the roots of the Hair, and preserves 
its youthfulcolor. As a DisINFECTANT 
of Clothing and Linen used in the sick 
room, and as a Prorecrion against 
Contagious DisEASEs it is unequaled. 


Physicians emphatically endorse it. 


Prices, 25 AND 50 CENTS PER CAKE, 
Per Box, (3 Caxgs,) 60c and $1.20. 


N. B. There is economy in buying the large cakes. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
‘6 Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye,” 
Black or Brown, 5 


0, N. OBITTENTON, wail r, 7 Sigth Av. NY. 


M A \NUFAL OTs ORY Tt 
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external 
rena relieves = 
aa ne) 


fallnes and peess-| 
IN LEU Bim waea it has ne cyual. kinds of) 

cerations to whieh ladies are subject are, 
y cunt. 2S Puller details in book accom- 


PILES ulind or = REM prompt relief 





can ite 
ARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure 
| KIDNEY DISEASES. Ta besne cenal ter pee 
manent cure. 
| ee ee Fo: this it is a 
| eific. It has saved won a 
m — Ss 1 and elsewhere. 
stomach, 4+ 
alike relieved, and 
i | 
PHYSICIANS of ul nope be who are acquainted with) 
nd’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom-| 


TOOTHACHE, 
Rheum 


tarrh ot, which it is a ety Bein 

blains, ngs of 
Insects, en oe de Chapped 
peearee We Face, and ind ail manper of 


TOILET USE. oem Soreness, Roughness 
and heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. iit revives, invigorates and 
yao while wonderfully improving the 


Pond's Extract. No Stock 





eS. 


relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua‘ 
tet in every Farmta-yard as well as in every 


A PREPARATION FOR THE BLOO0 


There never was a time when a safe and 
pewerful Blood Depurent, capable of thoroug h- 
ly purifying and renovating that important 
fluid, was more imperatively needed than now, 
Scrofula and other terrible diseases of the flesh 
the glands, and the skin are every-where on 
the increase, and the ordinary modes of treat- 
ment are utterly powerless to arrest them. 
Physicians exhaust their lists of so-called spe- 
cifics in vain in the endeavor to check these 





scourges of mankind; but, fortunately, when 
their skill has been baffled, a sovereign remedy 


yet remains. Scovill’s Blood and Liver 


Syrup meets the exigency. Ulcers and erup- 
tive diseases of the most virulent nature are 
permanently expelled from the system by its 
use. A combination of vegetable extracts, which 


no taint in the blood, whether casual or trans- | 


mitted, can resist, gives it absolute control over 
all disorders arising from this cause. 

The two most curative agents in this 
wonderful disinfectant and invigorant are 
SARSAPARILLA and STILLINGIA, both well 
known to medical men and pharmacopolists 
as antidotes to poison in the veins which pro. 
duces and perpetuates all fiesh-consuming, 
bone-destroying, and obstinate glandular and 
cutaneous distempers. But, although these 
admirable vegetable antiseptics have long fig- 
ured in the materia medica, the beneficent op- 
eration of these concentrated extracts, when 
| united in one medicine, was never dreamed of 
by the profession until it was demonstrated in 
the effects of the Blood and Liver 


| Syrup. 

Among the maladies for which we era 
warranted, by an immense mass of evidence | 
Ca- in recommending the Blood and Liver 


Syrup as an unrivaled remedy may be nam. 
ed Scrofula or King’s Heil, White Swellings 
Erysipelas, Chronic Sores, Abcess, Cancer, Goi- 
tre or Swelled Neck, Tumor, Carbuncle, Salz 
Rheum, Heart Disease, and every variety of 


und fleshy fiber of the human species are liable 
to be infested. 





r= 


IMPORTANT. Endorsed by the Medica} 
profession. Dr, Wm HALL’S BALSAM For | 
THE LUNGS Cures Coughs, Colds and Con 








| a pay Let it be tried ence, ond you 
*"Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 

UTION! Pond’s 
= ‘The genuine article has the words Ponds 
uteees blown in each gad Soe. It is prepared 
by the mong = S ever 


only pe 
taew how to an —y propery = 
recions of asc This 
eee amie nant county ey hy and in ‘ae 


da ees © 2) Extract, 
in pam 


of Fonds 
Co. 
Lane, New York. 


EDEY’S 
CARBOLIC TROCHES, 


A Specialty for Sore Throat, 


the Carbolic Acid of which the Troches are in part com- 
posed acting as a HEALING AGENT and curingall form 
: = weg w, inflamed surfaces of the larynx and epi- 











|Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
jtions of Mucous Matter, Phiegm, etc., and restoring a 
jhealthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
an and windpipe. 

EDEY'S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely m7 
eg oem oar Small Pox, Vas‘y- 
laid, ete. A specialty for Common Colds, Coughs, and ofl 
| disorders of the Throat, Chest, and Lungs. 

80LD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


Price 25 Cents per Bottle 





For Rheumatism, Neuralg-a, Cramps, Colic. Diarthaxe! 
Cholera Morbus, Cholera Infantum, Sprains , Burns, Scalds 
| Bruises, Chiftleins, Frost Bites, WF yes Soreness of 
Joints, and aii painful affections of the body, external ot 
faternal. For Celds, Sore Throat, Quinsy, “ee diseases 
be @fthe throat and mucous membrane it is an imvaluabic 
ee remedy. Wor saleeverywhere, Price 25 cente, 50 
drug: gad $1 per bettie, 


=e “ BAKER'S PAIN PANACEA, 


rie Maiden 


I NT RRS AAT LIN BET § 


sumption, and all diseascs of the Throat and | 
Chest. Dr, TOWNSLET’S TOOTHACHE 
‘ANODYNE cures in one MINUTE. 


“HENRY'S CAMPHOR ICE, 
jor Chapped Hands, Chafed Skin, etc. 


A Most RELIABLE PREPARATION 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER ROK. 


UPHAM’S 
FRECKLE, TAN, AND’ PIMPLE 
BANI SHER. 


A few applications of this preparation will 
emove Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or 
3lotches on the Face and render the complex- 
‘on clear and fair. For softening and beautify- 
ng the skin it has no equal. 
| ‘rice 50 cents. Sent by mail, postpaid for 
73 cents. 

‘QHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
|W iiolesale Agents, $ and 9 College Place,N.Y- 














‘Torture Instantly Allay 
| Dr. Townsley’s 


INDIAN VEGETABLE 
ze SOT MACHE ANODYNE. 





Pimples, Blotches, Pustules, Boilg, Humors | 
Exfoliations, Rashes, etc. with which the skin | 





HALE’S 
Honey or Horenounn ano TaR 
FOR THE CURE OF 
Covens, Couns, Inritvenza, Hoarse- 
NESS, DirriccLt BREATHING, aXD 
ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE Tuoat, 
Broncnuta Tunes, axp Lvnes, 
LEADING TO CONSUMPTION. 

This infallible remedy is composed of 
the Honey of the plant Iforehound, in 
chemical union with TaB-Ba.M, extract- 
ed from the Lirs Parxcrp.e of the 
forest tree Antes Barsamea. or Balm 
of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound soorHEs 
AND @CATTERS all irritations and inflam- 
mations, and the Tar-Balm CLEANSES 
AND HEALS the throat and air-paseages. 
leading to oe —¥ Five oe 
ingredients keep the organs cool, mois 
and in bealthful action. Let no pre- 
jadice keep you from trying this great 
medicine of a famous doctor, who has 

saved thousands of lives by it in his 
lage rivate practice. 

—The Tar Balm has no BaD 
1 at or smell. 

PRICcEs, 50 CENTs AND $1 PER BOTTLE. 

| saving to buy large size, 

Bold by all Druggists. 

“Pike’s Toothache Drops” 
eure in 1 minute, 


HENRY’S: 
INSECT POWDER 


18 AN INFALLIBLE DESTROYER OF 


ALL INSECT LIFE, 


USH S(RICTLY ACCORDING DIRECTIONS. 


KILLS FLIES LIKE SHOT.* 


 HELMBOLD’S, 
Compound Fluid Ext. 


) 








BUCHU. 
MEDICAL DEPOT. 


No. 104 South TENTH &t. below CHEST~ 
NUT, PHILADELPHIA. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS 
AND UNPRINCIPLED DEALERS, 
Who endeavor to dispose “‘or ruzrr oww"and “oTaEn* 
ARTICLES ON THE REPUTATION 
ATTAINED BY 
mente Genuine Preparations. 
“ Extract Buchu.| 
Sarsaparilla. 
Improved Rose Wash, 
SOLD BY 
ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
A8K FOR HELMBOLD’S. 


TAKE F 


OTHRE 





| E.N. FRESHMAN & BROS., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, - 
190 W. Fourth st., Cincinnati, O., 


Are authorised to contract for advertising im 
this paper. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX, | Batimates furnished free, Send for = 
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VAT 3 at dw Pet 
NEW YORK-SECH 

















ILLUSTRATED 
| LESSON S 
IN OUR: LANGUAGE; 


, HOW TO SPEARYAND WRITE . CORRECTLY. 
¢ LY 15: £876..« as be ee ee 


D. APPL “& Co; Publishers, 


549 & 565) Broadway, New York. 


Tue CuEaPEst Best, anp LaRGEst TyPEr SHAKESPEARE EVER’ PUBLISHED ts One 
VotumE. Forty HanDsoME ILLUSTRATIONS. PRICE ONLY $6.00, COMPLETE. 


THE FIRESIDE ‘SHAKESPEARE 


THE COMPERTE WORKS OF ““* *™ ' 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Wirn A FULL AND _CoMPREHENSIVE LIFE; 


A HISTORY OF THE EARLY DRAMA: AN INTRODUCTION TO EACH PLAY; THE READING OF 
EORMER EDITIONS , GLOSSARIAL, AND OTHER NOTES, ETC., ETC., 
prem THE WORKS OF 
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COLLIER, KNIGHT, DOUCE, HALLIWELL, 
HUNTER, a ToniRDeOe” VERPLANCK, and HUDSON. 
Eprrkd sy GEO. LONG DUYCKINCK. 
Publishers have determined to issue Editi 
Poets" " he type the ‘angeat and clearest that can be ased in a Te aoge the A hy ty Gustrations are 


from the world renowned artist, Boydel, and others, and are, for beauty and expression of 
aay excellence. The paper Ia of fine quailty, and toned, and the press. work is done on the’ Caxton 


Aithough the expense has bee Vv ha cluded to make the, experiment of the 
tho expense i ‘very we have conclu e e at of putting . 
work at py i ame pete relying sales instead of = ase _— 

n 20 Parts, scach part containing 'T'w. rge Handsome Illustra- 
tions at 30 per part. 


The work will be issued 
THE PRICE OF THE WORK COMPLETE, 
In Fine Half Turkey Morocco Binding, with Gilt Stamp, Marbled Edges, is Only $9. 
THE: WORK WILL BE 


Solid only by Subscription. 


Address CHAS. H. DAVi 
Agents Wanted. vis &G0., 


oat 
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BA 


a Ti REE PREMIUMS, 
a $30 in Gald each! 


IMPORTANT a TO SUBSCRIBERS 


a Grand. Premium Gifts 


Of the Fiiest an@’La avings ever offered, given to each and 
sal Subscriber aper. A grand opportunity. . 


been ‘i mati, O., whi rate tbe pains of this 
stare tame oie es They cou 


7 HREE of the largest pure Steel inthe te 
Sed 


36x58 inches, covering 14 square feet of surface. 

i we LOVE Delineated in the A. ~ a lovely mation, pure 1 and bens ual, with the warmest glow of the 
© artist's ideal diffused in every feature. to be equal to ony yere 

Steel Engraving ever issued, and in beauty of ma and delicacy ~ Gnish is “euivonan 


2. . TROT, Noe le, nae Me caoed tn ever oy ditlon, ‘also, to it, ny is printed ton the 
THE THREE GRACES 


high 0 oo a thi 
ned by the fact 


i. 
. Aad al iy 

impressions is Thirty Dollars In Gold each. And the National Art Co. hereby a. 

eq ir Premium Edition which can be sent them wera of their own issue, . 

Any on of alo thet Gran Premfum Gita Ae ved to which reader of this » whe cate ont one gr more of the 
Premium Certificates Reed beow and it.to the National Art Co., cents for each premium selected, 
to pay cost of postage ‘and tube. They tre sent BY MAIL, securely ae and warranted to ro - destina- 
tion uninjured. 


C7 Cut out one or all of these Certificates, and send them to the National Art Co, They nied. wi 


. F Premium Certificate. Prémitint Certificate. | Premium Certificate: 


ational Ari Co. hereby ational Art Co. hereby § 1Q'P Tus mio astite. & he 
otal: ees to bps as this rk eed by iss to Bh is Certificate by ry 


Site 2eest | obese ee dire 10830 cond ia 


THE THREE GRACES, LOVE! 


when 25 cents accompanies it to pay cents accompanies it to pay 
postage pert pe _— pomege and a aoe im afer 
Novem. 1, 1876,..after jovem ir 
mich 10 cents eddiuicaal vibe | @hich “is deat , 
charg 
Cry ., 


Malena) 8 met. ART CO., 
‘Bt, Cincinnati, ‘0: 


sist of 


ese magnificent wor! of F ave ont 





HE of one of the re E: vin, —_ 
ye AL mokg my a 


price of the foreign 
patna 3-0 ep 





when 25 


NAT'L ART CO., i AT" 
By yA 0. BWied be. Ginciaace 
 WeaDE MARE, 
All Certificates should be sent in by 
+ Novem, 1, 1876. Ali sent in 


T a in 

















THADE MARK. TRADE MARK, 


NOTE THESE INSTRUCTIONS 
become 


uire 10c. additiongl, as a new edition will th 
~ must in all cases be sent, 

siae tage 

; e 

ti be found very desirable ° order the en 


thereon out of 
NO Be A@AIN PRINTED IN THIS PAPER, hence 
at once, and sending io for redem: 


ry bt 
tficates to the tional A are Co., No. 208 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 





clavevk College" ant “Hudson River Instinte:’ 
CLAVERACK, COLUMBIA © CO, ey N.Y. TABS 62 22 
Rev. ALONZO FLACK. A.M.. President. 
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: JOHN ‘CRUMP, Gen’l Supt. 
| SILTYA TED WITHIN: 160 YARDS OF CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS and R. R. DEPOT. 
if 
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J: BRADFORD.& CO's: 
dew ieisi CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


anos JomeTl sagaey ia STEEL [ mores 


OW whiney 2 
TWOW 





¥ 


os 





£200} ude aes 
we 


No. BOB” mz 


Falownt Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1; rot 


EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISE. 


FACTORY ; MOUNT. VERNON; NEW, YORK, . , sendin 
OFFICE; 254 BROADWAY, NEW. YORK 


ATUKS HOTEL, 


(CO-LIMITED) 





rece 


52d & Elm Ave., Phila. 





Hotel & Restaurant on European Plan. 


WITH CAPACITY FOR 


| 4000 GUESTS, 


$1 .00 per Day for Lodging, aad Meals at 26 Cents or seme 
to suit Patrons. 


=3i8. 


Rooms may be secured in Advance. Tickets sent by Express, C. O. D., or : Mail 


on receipt of check. 


AQGOMMODATION OF 
Families, Clubs, Socities, Excursionists, a Specialty. 
Address 


a t . ‘ . 


JOHN CRUMP, Gort sup 


AMERICAN KINDERGA N, 


AT 44 EAST FORTY-THIRD. ST, NEW. YORK. 
Now in its I6th Year, { 


MISS E. M.:GQE; PRINCIPAL, : 
An entirely new sét of mateéfial, cheap, beautiful'and purely Amieriéani, iri: 
vented by, and manufactured only for Miss Coe, kept constantly on hand and 








}+for sale. 


i; 
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Teachers and families supplied at very reasonable’ thtes!'*" 
A Training Class for Teachers and Mothers will be- orga sid! at’ the Anke 


jean Kindergarten Building, on the Centennial Grounds» Philadelphia. ~ ‘ 


Training classes are also instructed at the a pe: 44 E. 434 st. 
All the Froebel Ideas adapted to. American wants. 


Wisr JERSEY Mt 


BRIDGEPORT, N. J. 
REV. A. 8. VAUGHAN, A. M. 









PRINCIPAL : 





It is intended to be a family school. The numberof family pupils is limited to twenty 
five, These have the comforts of a Christian home; as well as the Gisiplieg and careful 
incttuction of a good school. The roomsarelarge,carpeted; and comfortably furnished. 


vetl inant eat 








True education seeks to develop all the powers—physical, intellectual 
to combine these in the formation of persona! character. 
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